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OUR bid for a place among , 
Edi 
the top-bracket coaches is — 
strengthened when you apply a 
| | 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San 
| ‘ finish on your gym floor. ra 
For Seal-O-San helps give you a a. 
| high-scoring team. Ona slip- re 
proof Seal-O-San floor you'll see 
your team score victory after vic- | Vic 
tory. You'll see skillful pivoting, 
passing, shooting—the kind that makes coaches stand up and cheer. : ™. 
ae m Seal-O-San is certain to aid your team because the specially prepared ingredients . 
— ; provide a flexible surface for the flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick . 
starts and sudden stops. By adding speed to footwork, Seal-O-San helps you build an ™ 
| offense and a defense that ‘‘clicks.” | 
; Moreover, serious accidents from skids and falls are reduced. Thus, Seal-O-San helps “ 
keep your best shots in the game. . . keeps your winning combination intact. 2 
| Start making your team a title contender by putting a mop-applied, easily maintained = 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor. Of this you can be certain: what Seal-O-San No 
has done to improve teamplay for 5500 successful coaches it will also do for you. _ 
Der 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC ‘ 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
| col 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF ATHLETE'S FOOT « 
Three steps keep Athlete's Foot out of your school. First, be 
use Odorless Derma-San Fungicide and Germicide for Me 
id scrubbing, to remove sources of infection. Second, use L y 
Derma-San in footbaths to eliminate existing infections. Put 
Third, sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infections. Write for details. You'll agree that 
the Derma-San Control System is simple, direct, sure. re 
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BEST by TEST 


United States Testing Co. Inc. 


WEAVER FEATURES 


Private Estate Kapok center of finest 
quality long fibre. Kapok is STEAM 
TREATED for toughness and extra 
wear. Gum (Latexed) Winding, pro- 
vides rubber cushion between cords. 
Durable rubber cover with horse- 
hide grain. 


Never Matched 
--or Equaled 


It’s length of service has never been duplicated, 
No better quality softball was ever produced 
at any price. It has every feature you could 
ask for—and it’s tops in construction, service 
and performance. 


WEAVER Official Grade Softball is durable, 
practical, tough and will hold its shape. Many 
exclusive features and built-in qualities, make 
it the choice of leading schools, playgrounds, 
recreation centers and industrial teams. 


ORIGINAL PIONEERS 


The WEAVER Scholastic Playball and the 
WINTARK Rubber Covered, Cord Wound 
Basketball were the FIRST balls of this type 


introduced and successfully used. 


WINTARK Policy Wins For Dealers 
Write for latest Catalog 


SALES COMPANY 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


4216 W. OGDEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 23, ILL. : 
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Keep asking your 


Shipments—limited at first, but with quantities steadily increasing—are Bs: 
being made to dealers as quickly as possible. It will pay you to keep in con- 
stant touch with your supplier. 
Basketball shoes with “P-F”—Posture Foundation—will help increase your 


team’s staying power ... give your squad the kind of foot protection that 
every athlete needs to play his best. 


Coaches all agree that “an athlete is only as good as his feet.” “P-F” does 
five important things for feet: 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. iP. 
2. Keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal position. 
3. Guards against flat feet. ‘ 
4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” fe 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. a A, 


Incidentally, basketball shoes with “P-F” have positive-grip, tan, 
non-marking, molded soles. 


means 
Posture Foundation 


a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 


\ Shoes made by 
@ Comfortable sponge rubber cushion ‘ 
under sensitive arch of the foot prevents B. F. Goodrich 
x tiring pressure. 


or 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 


@ Orthopedically-correct rigid wedge 
keeps the bones of the foot in their 
natural, normal position. 
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Designed 
for 
Teaching 


The CURRICULUM 
in HEALTH and 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


With Irwin’s THE CURRICULUM IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION as a guide, your plan will be more 
simple to establish—and its end results 
will prove infinitely more successful. 


Irwin’s book covers postwar programs at 
all levels of education—with an eye to- 
ward current trends and future develop- 
ments. It takes into consideration indi- 
vidual school situations, giving definite 


directions for procedure. 


Dr. Irwin alsp makes a clear distinction 
between the “physical fitness” programs 
just past, designed largely for mature 
* youth, and those programs for public 
school children designed for optimum 
growth and development. 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION is 
the only available book prepared for use 
in teacher-training. Equally important, 
of course, is its value as a guide for in- 
structors and administrators in keeping 
their programs progressively up to date. 


Present existing school programs based 
on this book are proclaimed more pro- 
gressive and successful! Plan your pro- 
gram now, with its valuable assistance. 
Send for your copy today! 


Use Coupon To 
Send For 
Examination Copy 
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School of Education 


| 
| 
| 391 pages. Price, $3.50 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Boston University 


“T!.’s book is a genu- 
ine addition to the field 
of physical education 
and should be in the 
possession of all in the 
profession.” PRoGREs- 
SIVE PuysicaL Epvu- 


CATOR. 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


HPE 


Please send me a copy of Irwin’s THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, price, $3.50. 


Attached is my check. 


Charge my account 
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The principles involved in keeping safe and sound 5 


By a practicing physician with a degree in education, who has 
been teaching and writing about health for twenty-five years 


HEALTH and FITNESS 


The Science of Hygiene for High 
Schools and Preparatory Schools 


By Florence L. Meredith, M.D. 


Effective Organization 


Eight units clearly demonstrate, on the high school level, the importance 
of health, and create an understanding of the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, nutritional, and social principles involved in the maintenance of 
health. Each unit is prefaced by a set of general questions on health that 
high school students naturally ask. The chapters are short, lively and 
pointedly illustrated by photographs, original medical drawings, and car- 
toons. Each chapter is followed by comprehensive questions, suggested 
projects, and directions for experimentation. 


Highlights 


HEALTH AND FITNESS builds an appreciation of the rela- 
tionship between mental health, persenality, human rela- 
tionships, and physical fitness @ Builds up familiarity with 
the sciences and institutions that contribute to health, so 
that the student may learn to keep abreast of developments 
important to his own and his community’s health @ Makes 
modern applications of hygienic principles to home, school, 
and industrial situations @ Gives the student a sense of re- 


sponsibility, based on understanding, for personal and pub- 
lic health. 
Links what the student OUGHT to know about 

—- health with what he already WANTS to know. 

an READY IN JUNE 
EALTH 
” D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco London 
JCATION 
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ATHLETES 
USEDsp) 


| U.S.NA 


HANDLES CROWDS 
AS FAST AS THEY RUN 
FROM SHOWERS. ASSURES 
COMPLETE PROPHYLAXIS 


| User steps on Peda- 


2 Quick Side-to-Side 


Spray Dispenser, which Foot-Pressure sprays feet of Peda-Spray is c 
IN THREE SECONDS. automatically starts Spray- completely in 2 or 3 pleted “in stride.” 

ing Feet at First Pressure. “left-right” movements. makes way for next, | 
Peda-Spray’s Effectiveness What Peda-Spray Is . . . What Peda-Spray Does ... 


Recognized by High Authorities . . . 


Peda-Spray is used by 
U.S. Navy and Army. 


As a Public Health Measure, 
Peda-Spray manufacture was recom- 
mended to WPB in September, 
1944, by the National Research 
Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy and 

U.S. Public Health Service. 


Our rapidly growing list 

of users includes names nationally 
prominent among American 
industries, colleges, hotels, clubs 
and institutions. 


ove us send you more detailed information about Peda-Spray...Write, 2) 
once, to Peda Spray Company, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The second foot prophylactic 


3200 Treatments to a Gallon 
No Pans to Change 


Less than |/6 of a cent 
Per Treatment 


One Filling Lasts Months 


“Peda-Spray” is the name of the 
Self-Contained Dispenser, and of 
the Solution used in the Dispenser. 


Peda-Spray Dispenser is built under 
U.S. Navy specifications. The base is 
13-Gauge cold-rolled carbon steel, 
bonderized. The base contains the 
Solution, 3 pressure-activated pumps, 
and an aluminum grill on a fulcrum 
steel shock-spring. The Peda-Spray 
Dispenser is 20-Year Guaranteed. 


SEE US IN ST. LOUIS 
at the Convention 
OF THE AAHPE&R 
April 9th — 13th 


Peda-Spray provides the only 
matic prophylaxis treatment fa} 
athlete’s foot. The Dispenser is 
pletely self-contained. The wei 
of the user operates it. An atom 
vapor spray is forced throughs 
ing, instantly covering feet and 
ankles. Each user gets an indivi 
treatment of fresh, full-strength 

solution. There can be no contami 
tion or dilution of the solution, 


Peda-Spray Solution is a special 
formula, approved for use, afte 
exhaustive tests, by the U.S. 
Medical Department and ac 
under the Pure Food and Dry 


20-Year 

FREE Guarantee 
—as Long as 
Peda-Spray Soluti 
Is Used 
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The students who come to you for facts about the 

t process of menstruation offer a perennial problem. And 
many girls are too shy, too embarrassed, even to ask the 
questions they want to have answered. 


The easiest way—and the best way, according to many 
capable and successful teachers—is to have all your girls 
read the booklet, “As One Girl to Another.” 


Here’s a frank and friendly treatment of this difficult 
subject that takes all the mystery out of menstruation so 


that it becomes a natural and normal routine which your 
students accept as a matter of course. 
Every page is easy to understand because it is written 


in the girls’ own language. And every statement is tech- 
nically correct! 


Hf Please order plenty of copies so that every girl in your 
classes can have one. They are sent to you FREE with the 
LY compliments of KOTEX™*, in the hope that they will help 


s s ™~ make life pleasanter, happier for all your girls. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon. 
| 
ions! 
questions! 


e “This Is Why”-— the 
Instruction Manual, gives 
you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene . .. re- 
freshes your own mind on 
technical points. 


3434, Dept- 13, Chicago 54, i. 
x 


of Kotex: 
1 Physiology Chart 


to Post Office Bo 
with the compliments 
jumbo-size Menstrua 


Nail 


**As One Girl to Another 


di girls. 
rt opy of the new 16-pase teac 


This 


g manual, 


“Menstrual Physiology”— charts in full 
color, illustrate the menstrual process in easy- 
to-understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with the 
compliments of Kotex. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE! 


We wish you could go over our morning mail with us some day and could see the hundreds of 
requests and inquiries that pour in. To take care of these we have set up a small staff of experts whose 
business it is to see that you get all the right answers. Some of the information they have at their 
fingertips—other facts they have to dig for, but we still invite you to come to us with any and all of 
your book problems. If our “Information Please” staff doesn’t have the answer, they'll find it out for 
you. When it comes to suggestions on just which books you should have for certain situations, right 
here are a few important answers: 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM SPRING SPORTS 

INTRAMURAL SPORTS, by Elmer D. ARCHERY, by Reichart and Kasey $1.25 

IS MADE EASY, by Lloyd Budge... 1.25 
SPORTS FOR RECREATION, by Elmer 

D. Mitchell 3.00 BASEBALL, by Daniel Jessee 1.25 
SPORTS: THEIR ORGANIZATION 

and Williams 4.00 Swan 

BICYCLING, by Ruth and Raymond 

STUNTS AND TUMBLING, by Virginia . 

rag a $3.00 GOLF, by Patty Berg. 1.25 
TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED, by L. L. LAWN GAMES, by John R. Tumis. 1.25 

esieoncid _ SOFTBALL (for men and boys) by Art 
TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMB- Noren 1.25 

LING, by Cotteral 3.00 ; 
PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED, by Mach- a ee 

erey and Richards 3.00 itchell 1.25 


TRACK AND FIELD, by Ray Conger... 1.25 
MODERN DANCE 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH 


OF AMERICA, by Ruth Radif.enmenuns $2.50 RECREATION PHILOSOPHY 
NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE, by OFF THE JOB LIVING, by G. Ott 
O’Donnell and Dietrich 2.00 Romney $2.75 


Of course, everyone is looking forward to the National Health and Physical 
Education Convention in April. We'll be there with a complete exhibit of our 
books—eager to see all of our friends again. So won’t you “meet us in St. Louis”? 


BARNES and COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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April 9-13 


MONDAY, APRIL 8 
9:30 a. M.-10:30 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9 


9:00 a.m.-5:00 P.M. Registration. 
9:00 a. M.-11:00 p.m. Visitation of local programs. Secure 
schedule at registration desk. 
9:00 a.M. Meeting of Board of Directors.. 
9:00 a. M.-6:00 P.M. Legislative Board of National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
25 Berkeley. 
Secretary and Summarizer: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
as Business meeting. 
12:00- 1:15 p.m. Pre-convention luncheons as desired. 
4:15- 6:00 p.m. Southern Association of Physical Education 


25 for College Women, Martha Barksdale, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, Presi- 
25 dent. 
; 6:00- 7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by schools, col- 
25 leges, sections, committees, and affiliated organiza- 
tions. 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Rules and Editorial Committee of National 
25 Section on Women’s Athletics. ; 
Chairman: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Balti- 


more, Maryland. 
Business meeting. 


25 8:00-10:00 p.m. A.A.H.P.E.R. Standing Committee on Rec- 
reation. 
25 Chairman: Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical 


Education and Recreation, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. 
7:30-10:00 p.m. Joint meeting of A.A.H.P.E.R. Board of 
Directors, Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education, A.A.H.P.E.R. Past Presidents 
and Committee Chairmen, and District Association 
75 Presidents. Program to be announced. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
National Association of Physical Education for College Women 


9:30 a. m.-10:00 P.M. 
President: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville. 
Program Chairman: Anna Hiss, University of Texas, 
Austin. 
Chairman of Local Arrangements: Marion Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
9:30 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Board. 
d 12:30 m. Luncheon for Honorary Members. 
Presiding Chairman: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville. 
Toastmistress: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
4 Honor Guests Elected to Honorary Membership: Flor- 
ence Alden, Alice Belding, Violet Marshall, Gertrude 
Moulton, Helen McKinstry, F. O. Perrin, Blanche 
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Hotel Jefferson and Cooperating Hotels 


“Fitness for the American Way of Life” 
Fifty-first Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Central District Association 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Trilling, Agnes Wayman. Non-members as well as 
members of the Association are welcome. Reserva- 
tions are to be sent to Wilma Haynes, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 

2:00 p.m. General meeting. 

6:15 p.m. Dinner and business meeting. 

7:45 p.m. General meeting. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
12:15 p.m.- 9:30 P.M. 
12:15 p.m. Informal luncheon, Downtown Y.M.C.A., St. Louis, 
1528 Locust Street, Melvin Oppliger, Chairman. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. “Problems before the Physical Education 
Society of Y.M.C.A.’s of North America,” M. L. 
Walters, President. 
Publication of Journal of Physical Education 
Membership in the Society 
Recruiting of the profession 
Study projects 
Relationships 
Boys’ Physical Fitness 
6:00- 7:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of Physical Education Soci- 
ety of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North America, Downtown 
Y.M.C.A., St. Louis, 1528 Locust Street. 
Officers in charge: President, M. L. Walters, Chicago; 
Secretary, M. H. Kennedy, Chicago; Vice President, 
Wesley McVicar, Toronto, Canada, and also Walter 
Hakanson, Denver; Chairman of West Central Area 
Y.M.C.A. Staff, Herbert B. Rogers, Topeka, Kansas. 
Local Arrangements Chairman: Melvin Oppliger, St. 
Louis. 
Program—M. L. Walters, Chairman: 
“National Physical Education Committee Work,” 
Frank Lloyd, New York. 
“Boys Physical Education,” Lyle Collett, San Fran- 
cisco. 
“Health Service Research,” Robert Kiphuth, New 
Haven. 
“International Volleyball,” C. C. Robbins, Chicago. 
“Trends in Y.M.C.A. Physical Education,” H. T. 
Friermood, New York. 
“Status of Society Commission Studies,” M. L. 
Walters, Chicago. 
7 :30- 9:30 p.m. “What We Have Learned During the War 
and What This Means for the Y.M.C.A.’s.” 
Frank S. Lloyd, Chairman, National Y.M.C.A. Physical 
Education Committee. 
Brief presentations by: Harry D. Edgren, Leonard 
Larson, C. H. McCloy, Arthur A. Esslinger, Arthur 
H. Steinhaus. 
Roundtable discussion. 


National Dance Section 
1:00-10:00 P. 
Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. ; 
Secretary: Mary Washington Ball, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
Presiding Chairman: Aileene Lockhart, Central District 
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Will you find and take your current A.A.H.P.E.R. 
membership card to St. Louis? Registration fees for 
members are less than for non-members. This is one of 
the privileges of official identification with the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Possession of membership cards will 
save much time and possible inconvenience at the time 
of registration. If the card is not shown at the time of 
registration, the non-member registration fee will be 
charged, and if the individual is found to be a member 
after checking the records in Washington the appropriate 
refund will be made. 

Have you made your hotel and travel reservations? 
Save time and trouble by writing Mr. J. Stanley Nants, 
Chairman of A.A.H.P.E.R. Housing Bureau, 910 Syn- 
dicate Trust Building, St. Louis. See December Journal 
for detailed hotel information and reservation blank. - 

Will you plan to stay the full time if at all possible? 
Get the full benefit of all phases of the Convention. 


EARLY SUGGESTIONS FOR CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Will you study the detailed program? Come prepared 
to take part in the discussions. Make your experience 
available to others who need your help. | 

If you have educational exhibit materials please con- | 
tact Mr. William Sellman, Board of Education, St. Louis, | 
for reservation of space and information. 

Select those meetings and events to which you can 
contribute and from which you can secure the greatest 
benefit for yourself, your school, and your community. 

List your problems and arrange to talk them over with 
leaders who have reason and a responsibility to be of 
assistance. 

Save time to visit and study the exhibits. Order a 
copy of the Convention Proceedings. Plan to publicize 
and make known your findings at the Convention when 
you return home. The Convention is a source of power, 
Plug in on it. 


8:( 


Dance Chairman, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Dudley Ashton, Central District Dance 
Secretary, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

1:00- 1:30 p.m. Registration. By action of the Legislative 

Board of the Dance Section, the registration fee for 
the Dance Section Pre-Convention Meeting will be 
$1.50 for participants and auditors and 50 cents for 
students. 

1:30- 3:30 p.m. Modern Dance Techniques and Composition. 
Louise Kloepper, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Katherine Manning, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Claudia Moore, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

4:00- 4:45 p.m. Square Dancing. 

Mabel S. Rilling, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Chester Preisser, Grayland School, Denver, Colorado. 

5:00- 5:45 p.m. Social Dance Techniques. 

Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

8:00-10:30 p.m. Modern Dance Demonstrations. 

Student groups from Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas; Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Normandy High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
and Monticello College, Godfrey, III. 


Delta Psi Kappa 
1 :30-10:00 
President: Dr. 
Montevallo. 
National Council of the Research Section 
1:30- 5:30 P.M. 


Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 


Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Secretary: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


1:30- 2:15 p.m. Business meeting. 
Election of officers, Elizabeth Rodgers, Chairman of 
Nominating Committee. 
Acceptance of Code. 
Memberships: acceptance of new members; renewals. 
Review of the activities of the Council and Section. 
New business. 
2:30- 3:20 p.m. Program. 
Critique of Standards for Facilities (Joint project of 
A.A.H.P.E.R., C.P.E.A., and N.C.A.A.) 
Orientation and Elementary Level, Karl W. Bookwalter, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Junior High School, Paris Van Horn, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Senior High School (girls), Doris Boettjer Steward, 
University High School, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Senior High School (boys), Virgil Schooler, University 
High School, Bloomington College (men), C. 
Wesley Dane, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


3:20- 4:00 p.m. Critique by all members present and wot 
ing committee. 

4:00- 5:30 p.m. “Endurance.” Discussion Panel: C 
McCloy (chairman), Thomas K. Cureton, Pe 
Karpovich, Leonard Larson, and others as choy 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Louis W. Kittlaus, Jr., Director of Physi 
Education and Recreation, School District of & 
Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary: Fred E. Foertsch, Special Assistant, Diy 
sion of Physical Education, School District of Phi. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Presiding Chairman; W. C. DeTurk, Head, Physicd 
and Health Education Department, John Bartran 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Summarizer: Theodore Marty, Headmaster, Glenvie 
School, Glendale, Ohio. 

Topic: How Should the Findings of the School Medic 
Services Be Used in the Health and Physical Et 
cation Program? Symposium Members: Rudolf 
Hofmeister, Board of Education, City of St. Loui 
Missouri, for the Medical Services; Charles ( 
Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yor 
for the Administrators; William K. Streit, Directs 
of Physical Education, School District of Cincinnat, 
Ohio, for the Physical Educators; Speaker to be a 
nounced for the Health Educators. 


Camping and Outing Section 
3:30- 5:45 P.M. 

Chairman: Ross L. Allen, Professor of Health Edu: 
tion, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
Secretary: Thomas Gibson, The Boys’ Club, Wilming 

ton, Delaware. 
Summarizer: Tommie 
Wichita, Kansas. 
“Camping in Education Today,” Donnal V. Smith, Pres 
dent, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
Panel Discussion: Can Public School Camping Becomg 
a Reality? Ross L. Allen, discussion leader. Pant 
members: L. B. Sharpe, Director, Life Camps at 
The National Camp, New York, New York; A. 
Wyman, Director, Park and Playground Associatiot 
St. Louis, Missouri; Philip J. Hickey, Superintent- 
ent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; Max J. Lorbe, 
Director, Camp Nebagamon, Wisconsin; H. B. Ma 
ters, Educational Director, The W. K. Kellog 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan; Donnal \. 
Smith, President, State Teachers College, Cortlant 
New York; John Bracken, Superintendent of Schook, 
Clayton, Missouri; Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor ¢ 
Physical Education and Recreation, State Educatiéi 
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Department, Albany, New York. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


Joint Meeting of National Therapeutic Section 
and Therapeutic and Health Education Sections 
of Central District Association 
8:00-10:00 P. M. 

National Therapeutic Section: 

Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Leroy Sparks, Battle Creek Public Schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Central District Association Health Education Section: 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Secretary: Wesley Cushman, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

Central District Association Therapeutic Section: 

Chairman: Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Secretary: Lucille Hatlestad, Pittsburgh Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Panel Discussion—Theme: “Timely Therapeutics” 

“A Survey of Fifteen Thousand Children in a Study of 
Fungi Infection,” A. Mary Ross, Supervisor of 
School Nurses, Kansas City Public Schools. 

“Rehabilitating the Crippled Child,” Nelle Cummins, Past 
President, Missouri Chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Kansas City Public 
Schools. 

“Working with Cerebral Palsy Children in Music, 
Rhythms and Speech,” Richard Dabney, Teacher, 
DeLano School for Crippled Children, Kansas City 
Public Schools. 

“Physical Reconditioning of Rheumatic Fever Patients,” 
Peter Karpovich, School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. 

Summarizer: Hazel Purnell, Teacher, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Business meeting and election of officers for Central Dis- 
trict Sections for Health Education and Therapeutics. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 


30- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 

30- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting of Central District 
N.S.W.A. State Representatives and Committee 
members. 

Chairman: Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 
Secretary and Summarizer: Helen Fahey, Kansas City 
Schools. 
Social and business meeting. 
8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration. 


KEYNOTE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Presiding: William L. Hughes, Temple University, 
President A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Speakers: Dorothy B. Nyswander, Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc., Vice President, Health 
Education; Harry A. Scott, Columbia University, 
Vice President, Physical Education; Cary L. Nordly, 
University of Minnesota, Vice President, Recreation. 

10:15 a.m.-12:00 m. Continuation of Keynote General As- 
sembly on “As the Veterans See it.” 

Presiding: August H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chi- 
cago, Past President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Panel Discussion: “As the Veterans See It,” T. Nelson 
Metcalf (Comdr., USNR), Director of Athletics, 
University of Chicago, chairman. 

The valuable experience gained by our veterans as mem- 
bers of the armed forces will be discussed in the light 
of its possible contribution to our programs of 
health, physical education, and recreation for boys, 
girls, and adults on all levels. An opportunity will 
be presented for discussion of problems presented 
from the floor. The Veterans’ Committee through 
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Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education 
President: George W. Ayars, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Dover, Delaware. 
Secretary: Thomas Ferguson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Scheduled meetings (detailed agenda to be mailed to 
members by the Secretary) : 
Saturday, April 6: General session in afternoon. 
Sunday, April 7: General session and committee meet- 
ings in morning. Committee meetings in afternoon. 
Banquet at 6:30 P.M. 
Monday, April 8; General session throughout day. 


its subcommittees” chairman will report on findings 
in the fields of physical training, testing, athletics, 
recreation, and rehabilitation. 

Resource Panel: (Colonel) Theodore P. Bank, Presi- 
dent, Athletic Institute, Chicago; Captain Brenda 
Boynton, Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, 
D.-C.; (Colonel) Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; (Major) H. Harri- 
son Clarke, Springfield College; (Commander) E. C. 
Davis, University of Louisville; Harry Edgren, 
Professor of Health and Recreation, George Williams 
College, Chicago; (Major) Arthur A. Esslinger, 
Springfield College; (Major) Wynn Fredericks, 
University of Southern California; (Commander) 
Charles D. Giauque, Bureau of Personnel, Navy De- 
partment; (Major) Leonard Parson, New York 
University; (Commander) Elmer D. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Major Donna Niles, WAC, 
War Department, Washington, D. C.; Commander 
Lloyd W. Olds, Bureau of Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment; Colonel E. B. Smith, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.; (Commander) Alden W. 
Thompson, Wayne University. 


12:15- 1:45 p.m. Informal luncheons as desired. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
Health Education Division Working Conference 
1:30- 5:15 p.m. (First Session.) 

Chairman: Dorothy B. Nyswander, Inter - American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
Vice President, Health Education Division. 

Theme: “The Role of Health Education in Total Fit- 
ness and the Improvement of Teacher Education in 
Health Education.” 

Resource Leaders: Section Chairmen in Health Edu- 
cation Division. 

Dental Health: Randolph Bishop, National Dental 
Hygiene Association, Washington, D. C. 

First Aid and Safety Education: Irma Gene Nevins, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Health Instruction: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Mental Health: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

School Nursing: 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

School Nutrition: Melva B. Bakkie, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

School Physicians: Charles C. Wilson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Therapeutics: Caroline Sinclair, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Role of Health Education in Total Fitness. 
to be announced. 

The Curriculum for Health Education in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions, Charles C. Wilson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
committee chairman. 

Physical Education Division Working Conference 

1:30- 5:15 P.M. 
(Note: Members of the Association are urgently re- 
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Mildred Coyle, State Department. 
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quested to send in to the General Chairman before 
convention time specific questions reiating to the 
topics listed below.) 

General Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Vice-President 
(Physical Education), Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 

Steering Committee: David K. Brace, Chairman; Mar- 
garet Bell; Karl W. Bookwalter; Mary Channing 
Coleman; Elwood C. Davis; William L. Hughes: 
Mary Gross Hutchinson, Secretary; Harry A. 
Scott, Ex-Officio. 

General Topic for the Working Conference: “The Na- 
ture and Content of Professional Programs Prepar- 
ing Physical Education Personnel on the Under- 
graduate Level.” 


1:30- 1:50 p.m. General Assembly of the Division. 


‘Presiding:» David K. Brace, Chairman, Steering Com- 
mittee. Explanation of the gentral plan of the con- 
ference. 


2:00- 3:30 p.m. Conference Group Meetings. 


Group I. The General Characteristics of a Modern Pro 
gram of Physical Education in Elementary and Sec 
ondary School. 

Discussion Leaders: George W. Ayars, Helen Byington. 

Summarizer: Ruth Abernathy. 

Group II. The Qualifications of a Teacher of Physical 
Education in the Elementary and Secondary School. 

Discussion Leaders: Hazel Rex, Jackson Sharman. 

Summarizer: Harry Fouke. 

Group III. The Classification of Professional (special- 
ized) Courses Necessary for the Preparation of a 
Teacher of Physical Education (kind and amount). 

Discussion Leaders: Jay B. Nash and_ Gertrude 
Manchester. 

Summarizer: Gilbert L. Hermance. 

Group IV. The Classification of Non-Professional (re- 
lated, foundation and cultural) Courses Necessary for 
the Preparation of a Teacher of Physical Education. 

Discussion. Leaders: Louise S. Cobb and Jesse F. 
Williams. 

Summarizer: L. Carroll Adams. 

Group V. The Problem of Certification of Teachers of 
Physical Education. 

Discussion Leaders: Clifford L. Brownell and Jessie R. 
Garrison. 

Summarizer: Ellis Champlin. 

Group. VI. The Selection of Students for Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education. 

Discussion Leaders: Oliver K. Cornwell and Ruth 
Glassow. 

Summarizer: Glenn W. Howard. 

Group. VII. Physical Education Facilities and Equip- 
ment and Secondary Schools in the Light of Modern 
Teacher Education. 

Discussion Leader: Karl W. Bookwalter. ° 

Summarizer: William K. Streit. 


3:40-5:00 p.m. General Assembly of the Division. 
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Presiding: David K. Brace. Reports of summarizers of 


Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis 


conference discussion grouj:s (summaries to be fim. 
ited to 10 minutes). 
5:00- 5:15 p.m. Business meeting of the division. 

Presiding: Harry A. Scott. 

5:20- 6:00 p.m. Meeting of Steering Committe and sym, 
marizers. 

Presiding: David K. Brace. This group will prepare, 
summary of the deliberations of the Working Coy. 
ference for the published Conference Proceedings 
and will make recommendations for future actig 
by the Division or Association. 


Recreation Division Working Conference 


1:30- 5:15 p.m. (First Session) 
1:30- 4:30 p.m. Training for Recreation Personnel. 

Chairman: Harold D. Meyer, Chairman, Department ¢ 
Sociology, University of North Carolina, Chap 
Hill. 

Secretary: D. K. Brace, Chairman, Department ¢ 
Physical and Health Education, University ot Texas 
Austin. 

Summarizer: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, Ny 
tional Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of N.A., New York 
New York. 

“Preview fo Training Developments,” Harold D. Meyer 

“As a Director of Recreation Views the Training of Pe. 
sonnel,” V. K. Brown, Director of Recreation, Chi 
cago Park Districts, Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Building of a Recreation Curriculum,” Jay 8 
Nash, Chairman, Department of Physical Education 
and Health, New York University, New York, N.Y. 

“Training of Volunteers,” A. H. Wyman, Executive De 
rector, Park and Playground Association, St. Lous, 
Missouri. 

Recess. 


General Discussion of Training of Recreation Personne. 

Discussion Chairman: Harry D. Edgren, Program @ 
ordinator, Community Conducted Operations, Unitel 
Service Organizations, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion Leaders: D. K. Brace, Chairman, Depart 
ment of Physical and Health Education, University 
of Texas, Austin; Milo Christiansen, Director o 
Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Ima James, Chair 
man, Department of Physical Fducation, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman; Caswell M. Miles, Super 
visor of Physical Education and Recreation, t 
State Education Department, Albany, New York; 
L. B. Sharpe, Director, National Camp, Life Camps 
Inc., New York City; Carl L. Nordly, Professor d 
Physical Education, Department of Physical Educe- 
tion and Athletics, University of Minnesota, Minne 
apolis; Arthur Todd, Field Representative, Nationd 
Recreation Association, Chicago, Illinois; V. K 
Brown; Harold D. Meyer; Jay B. Nash; Alfred H 
Wyman. 

Questions for discussion : 

What are the procedures for finding out the over-all pic 
ture of the needs in the United States for trainel 
recreation leaders? 

Does the field of recreation have an adequate job analy: 
sis? 

What constitutes a workable recreation curriculum ap 
plied to administration and skills? 

To what extent can the training program be accomplished 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels? 

How can training be best adapted to needs for privatt 
recreation interests, field of public recreation, aml 
commercial interests? 

What are the best ways of promoting field work in tht 
recreation curriculum? How much field work should 
be required and when should it begin? 

Should recreation workers be certified as having mitt 
mum standards as are members of other professions: 

Wherein does the training of a recreation worker diffe 
from the training of a teacher, a group worker? 

What are the best methods for the training and utiliz 
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National Association Officers 


Left to right, top: William L. Hughes, 
President; Helen Manley, President- 
Elect; August H. Pritzlaff, Past 
President. 


Left to right, middle: Carl L. Nordly, 
Vice President-Recreation; Dorothy 
Nyswander, Vice President-Health 
Education; Harry Scott, Vice Presi- 
dent-Physical Education. 


Right: Louis Kittlaus, Jr., Convention 
Manager; Ben W. Miller, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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tion of volunteer leaders in recreation? Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D c 
Should all colleges and universities undertake to provide Vice-President, Health Education Division. |" — 
major courses in recreation leadership and adminis- Detailed plans to be announced. This meeting will be 
3 tration, or should the number be limited by mutual continuation of the theme of the Working Conferens 
<n ane a agreement to a few institutions in several geographi- initiated during the period 1:30-5:15 Wednesda; 
cal areas in the United States? afternoon. 
How can recreation departments and agencies aid in Business meetings and elections of officers for the {ol 
the training program—such as refresher and in- lowing sections: : 
service training work? 24 Dental Health: Randolph G. Bishop, National Dent 
What are the “musts” that are to be achieved in training? Hygiene Association, Washington D. C., chairmap. 
A mimeographed list of questigns will be distributed to J. M. Wisan, State Department of Health, Trenton 
delegates attending the work conference. ae New Jersey, secretary. " 
4:30- 5:15 p.m. Business meeting of Recreation Division. School Nutrition: Melva B. Bakkie, American Ry 
Chairman: Carl L. Nordly, Professor of Physical Edu- Cross, Washington, D. C., chairman; Mrs. Alice } 
* cation, University of Minnesota. Smith, State Department of Health, Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary: Alfred Kamm, Executive Director, The igan, secretary. 
Boys’ Club of Wilmington, Inc., Wilmington, Dela- School Physicians: Charles C. Wilson, Teachers Cg. 
ware. lege, Columbia University, New York, New York 
Confirmation of nominations for Vice President. chairman; William E. Ayling, Board of Education 
Discussion of Proposed Platform on Recreation. Syracuse, New York, Secretary. 


Discussion Leader: Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of 


Physical Education and Recreation, State Education Recreation Division Working Conference 


Department, Albany, New York. 9:00 a.m.-12:15 p.m. (Second Session) 
Additional Meetings 9:00-11:45 a.m. State and Community Organization for Re. 
reation. 
5:00- 6:30 p.m. Delta Psi Kappa. 
; ‘ van: Harlan Metcalf, Field Representative, Ng 
tional Recreation Association, New York, New York 
‘ Summarizer: Elizabeth Halsey, State University 
5:15- mM. Legislative Board of National Dance Sec Kowa, Iowa City, lows. 
Presiding Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, 9 :00-10:00 a. M. Discussion leaders for group meetings; 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Alfred Kamm, Executive Director, The Boys’ Clu 
Secretary-Summariser: Mary Washington Ball, Cort- of Wilmington, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware; Car 
land State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. A. Troester, Jr Dean of Men and Director of 
Business meeting, reports of district chairman and com- Health and Physical Education, Willimantic State 
mittees: (not dimner mecting). Teachers College, Millimantic, Connecticut; Alfred 
6:00- 7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by any group. H. Wyman, Executive Director, Park and Play- 
6:00- 7:45 p.m. Phi Delta Pi Banquet, Lucille Spillman, St. ground Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Louis Questions for Discussion: 
6:00 p.m. Dinner meeting of N.S.W.A. State and City What are the arguments pro and con state organization 
Representatives. for recreation? . 
Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Pough- What are the experiences of the various states which 
keepsie, New York have developed, promoted or organized for recreation 
’ 
Business and social meeting. at the state level: 
What are the effective approaches to state organization 
 . SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY * for recreation? 
eee 8 :00-10:00 P.M. What are the functions of public agencies, state and com- 
Presiding: Louis Kittlaus, Director of Physical Educa- munity, in the field of recreation? How can they 
tion and Recreation, St. Louis, Missouri, and Con- be clarified and integrated for unified action? 
vention Manager. What are the effective approaches to community organi- 
Welcome: Honorable Aloys P. Kauffman, Mayor; : zation for recreation? 
Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Schools. What direct results should be expected from state and 
Honor Awards: John F. Bovard, U.C.L.A., Chairman, community organization for recreation? 
Honor Awards Committee. How can such results be attained most readily ? 
i Gulick Award: Jay B. Nash, New York University, Is there a general pattern or plan of state and community 
Chairman, Gulick Award Committee of A.A.H.P.E.R. organization which might be approved and endorsed 
Presentation of Awards: William L. Hughes, Presi- by various professional as well as public, semi-public, 
dent, A.A.H.P.E.R. and private agencies? If so, what is it? 
Speaker: George S. Counts, Teachers College, Colum- 10:00-11:00 a.m. Reports of group meetings by discussion 
bia University, “Education and the Promise of leaders. 


America.” 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Informal Reception. 
| 10:30-11:00 p.m. Special demonstration of square and folk 
ia dancing led by Lloyd Shaw, Cheyenne Mountain 
Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado, sponsored by 
Phi Delta Pi, Lucille Spillman, St. Louis, President. 
Aldmittance will be restricted to registered delegates. 
11:00 p.m.- 1:00 a.m Informal dancing. 


11:00-11:40 a.m. Open Discussion and summary. 
11:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Business meeting. 
Municipal Recreation Section: Alfred H. Wyman, Exec- 
utive Director, Park and Playground Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri, chairman. 
Park Recreation Section: Milo P. Christiansen, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, Washington, D. C., chait- 
man; Stewart Woodward, Recreation Field Repre- 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 sentative of the Federal Security Agency, Raleigh, 

7 :30- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as decsired. _N. C,, secretary. : ; 
8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration. Private Recreation Section: Harold T. Friermood, 
DIVISION MEETINGS Secretary, National Council of the Y.M.C.A,’s of 


North America, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Health Education Division Working Conference N. Y., chairman; Grace Palmer, Health Education 


9:00 a. M.-12:15 Pp. M.. (Second Session) Director, National Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington 
Chairman: Dorothy B. Nyswander, Inter-American Avenue, New York, N. Y., secretary. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 20, 


Dear Dr. Hughes: 


I am reassured to know that the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation is convening to plan its 
attack on a sector of the problems which confront the Nation in 
the field of health. 


Your organisation is well aware that the American people 
have been too complacent in all health matters. The war has shocked 
us to a realization that we have fallen short of achieving physical 
fitness of our youth. The program of this Association is adjunct 
to the National Health Program which I have recommended to the 
Congress as a means of meeting our present health deficiencies. 


As specialists in school health activities the members of 
your association know that the well-being of our young people always 
must be a major consideration in any program designed to raise the 
level of health in this country. Our schools and colleges have a 
tremendous contribution to make toward the prevention and conquest 
of disease and the promotion of health. Part of this contribution 
certainly should be made through health and physical education and 
recreational activities in our schools. 


One of our aims should be to establish health and physical 
education as a part of every school health program; to teach every 
child proper use of his leisure time. If local communities, and 
the States as well as the Nation,recognize and accept their re- 
sponsibility for combining these activities with systematic health 
examinations and adequate health and medical care, we will be 
making marked progress toward our goal of good health for all 
the American people. 


Very sincerely > 


Dr. William L. Hughes, 

President, 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


NOTE: Copies of President Truman’s letter for use with your administrative 
officers may be obtained by writing to the Association office in Washington. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


9:00-10:30 a.m. Men’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Everett S. Dean, Stanford University, Stan- 
University, California. 

Secretary: G. F. Loebs, Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Program plans to be announced. 


9:00-10:30 A. M. National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


10:45 


10:45 


10:45 


10:45 
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Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
Secretary: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, New York City. 

Summarizer: Helen Fahey, Kansas City Schools. 

Women’s Sports—Today and a Glimpse of Tomorrow: 
In the Service—Representatives of the Services; In 
Industry—Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor of Indus- 
trial Recreation, Purdue University; In Schools, and 
Colleges—Gertrude Moulton, University of Michi- 
igan. 

Contributions of Sports to Women’s Fitness: Arthur H 
Steinhaus, Adviser to the Robinson Foundation of 
of New York (on leave from George Williams Col- 
lege). 

Standards for Tournaments in Various Sports: 
Schroeder, Wellesley College. 

Discussion: Dr. Espenschade, leader. 

Business Meeting. 

A.M.-12:15 P.M. Dance Section. 

Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

Secretary-Summariser: Mary Washington Ball, Cort- 
land State Teachers’ College, Cortland, New York. 

“Dance in a Democracy—A Challenge.” (Speaker to be 
announced). 

“Meeting the Challenge.” (Speaker to be announced) 

Discussion by audience and speakers. 

Annual business meeting of the National Dance Section. 
Election of National officers, Central District offi- 
cers, Southern District officers. ° 

A.M.-12:15 p.M. Health Instruction. 

Chairman: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, 511 East Rosemary 
Street, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Secretary: (To be appointed). 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Program plans to be announced. 

A.M.-12:15 P.M. Intramural Athletics 

Chairman: Milton R. Howard, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Secretary-Summarizer: John B. VanWhy, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Recent Developments in Intramural Athletics in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Leslie W. Irwin, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Boston University. 

Panel Discussion: “Contributions of Intramural Athletics 
in a Democracy.” 

Discussion Leader: John B. VanWhy. 

Panel: (To be announced). 


Elinor 


A.M.-12:15 P.M. Private School Physical Education. 

Chairman: T. John Johnson, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Secretary: William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Summarizer: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“How Can Private Schools Improve Their Health Pro- 
grams?” Borden Veedor, M.D., former President 
of the American Pediatric Society, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

“New Trends and Progress in Athletics and Total 
Fitness,” Comdr. John Miller, USN, Aviation Train- 
ing Division, Washington, D. C. 

“Total Fitness for Girls and Young Women.” 
announced). 


(Te be 


Summary. Discussion from floor. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Therapeutics. 
Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, College of Willian 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Secretary: LeRoy Sparks, Public Schools, Battle 
Michigan. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Program plans to be announced. 
11:45 a.m.- 1:45 p.m. Legislative Council of the Central 
trict Association. 
Presiding Chairman: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa 4, 
College, Ames, Iowa, President. 
Luncheon. 
Meeting. 
12:15- 1:15 p.m. 


Informal luncheons as desired. 
Additional Meetings 
12:15- 1:15 p.m. Delta Psi Kappa luncheon. 
President: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Mo: 
vallo, Alabama. 
1:00- 3:00 p.m. N.S.W.A. Legislative Board. 
Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of Califor 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Secretary-Summarizer: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers ¢; 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
Business meeting. 
1:30- 2:45 p.m. Convention demonstration sponsored by § 
Louis public schools. (Note: Local teachers, pf 
cipals, and superintendents will be guests at i 
demonstration to be in the Municipal Auditorim: 
THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State Colle 
Ames, President, Central District Association. 
Speaker: A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Scho 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Panel Discussion: “What is Right and What is Wr 
with Health, Physical Education, and Recretatio’ 
Chairman: Helen Manley, President-Elect, A.A.H.PEI 
Panel Members: Mrs. Leslie Barco, President, (h 
Conservation Conference (Parents) ; Vivian Dren 
hahn, National Tuberculosis Association (Hed 
Education) ; D. Hoffmeister, St. Louis Board 
Education (School Boards) ; Worth McClure, Sy 
of Schools, University City (School Administ 
tors); G. Ott Romney, American Red Cross (Rt 
reation); Jesse F. Williams, Oxnard, Califom 
(Physical Education). (Note: Local teachers, pr 
cipals and superintendents will be guests at ti 
meeting to be sponsored by the Missouri State 4 
socation and to be held in the Municipal Auditorium) 
5:15- 6:15 p.m. Meeting and inspection of exhibits by Bow 
of Directors, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
5:00- 6:00 p.m. Women’s National Officials’ Rating Ce 
mittee (National Judges, Officials, and Board Chu 
men). 
Chairman: Christine White, Wheaton College, Nort 
Massachusetts. 
Secretary-Summarizer: Josephine Fiske, Goucher (# 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Business meeting. 
5:00- 6:30 p.m. Legislative Board of the National Da 
Section. 
Presiding Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar Colle 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Secretary-Summarizer: Mary Washington Ball, (4 
land State Teachers’ College, Cortland, New Yo 
Topic: Evaluation and plans for the future (not a dint 
meeting). 
5:00- 6:15 p.m. Southern District Association for Heal 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Oliver K. Cornwell, University of No 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, President. 
6 :30- 9:30 p.m. Convention Banquet. (Sponsored by Cent 
District Association) . 
Presiding: William L. Hughes, Temple University, Pr 
ident, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Germaine G. Guiot 
President 


Howard G. Porter 
President-Elect 


M. Gladys Scott 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Central District Officers 


Toastmaster: Willard N. Greim, Director, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, Denver, Member, Board of 
Directors, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Presentation of Delta Psi Kappa Research Fellowship: 
Margaret McCall, President, Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 

Address: “Everyday Physiology,” Dr. Gustav Eckstein, 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. 


10:00 p.m.- 1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 12 


7:30- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 

7:15- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting of state, district, and na- 
tional officers sponsored by Central District Asso- 
ciation, Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, President. 

Presiding Chairman: Germaine G. Guiot. 

“Greetings from the A.A.H.P.E.R.,” William L. Hughes, 
President. 

“The Future of the A.A.H.P.E.R.,” Helen Manley, Pres- 
ident-Elect. 

“Keeping Our Eyes on the Target,” Ben W. Miller, 
Executive Secretary. 

Report of Committee on State Associations, Lloyd M. 
Jones, Pennsylvania State College, Chairman. 

8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration. 


A.A.H.P.E.R. REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY MEETING 


9:00-10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: William L. Hughes, Temple University, 

Philadelphia, President. 
9:00-10:15 a.m. All Convention Visual Education Session. 
Motion pictures. 

Presiding: Pauline B. Williamson, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York City. 

Topic: New visual education materials and programs. 
Presentation of health and physical education mo- 
tion pictures now in the making. Discussion of 
visual aids program, sponsored by members of the 
Committee :Frederica Bernhard, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Charles W. Davis, Director of 
Recreation, Berkeley, California; Lt. Col. Francois 
D’Eliscu; Sid Gillman, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Irma Gene Nevins, National American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.; Ann Patterson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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GENERAL SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 M. Administration and Supervision. 

Chairman-Elect: Charles J. Kraft, Jr., Board of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn, New York. 

Secretary: Mazie V. Scanlan, Board of Education, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

10:30 a.M.-12:00 M. Professional Education. 

Chairman: Vivian Drenckhahn, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York City. 

Secretary-Summarizer: Katherine von Wentz, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Symposium: Postwar Problems in Teacher Educa- 
tion,” with reference to health education, physical 
education, and recreation. From the points of view 
of: School Administration, John L. Bracken, Super- 
intendent, Board of Education, 7500 Maryland Ave- 
nue, Clayton 5, Missouri; Health Education, Ruth 
E. Grout, Associate Professor of Public Health and 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; 
Physical Education, Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor 
of Physical Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10; Recreation, W. J. Wittich, Director, 
Division’ of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Discussion and Summary: Led by H. F. Kilander, Asso- 
ciate in Health Education, National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

10:30 a.m.-12:00 M. Research. 

Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Secretary: Carolyn Bookwalter, 527 South Highland, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Presiding Chairman of Program: Elizabeth Graybeal, 
Chairman of Central Research Section, State Teach- 
ers College, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Marshall Walters, Chairman of Midwest 
Research Section, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

10:30-10:45 a.m. Business meeting and election of officers. 
10:45-11:45 a.m. Program. d 

“Speed and Accuracy in Learning New Movements,” 
Ruth Fulton, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

“Reduction of Adipose Tissue by Exercise,” Ramon W. 
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New Civil Courts Building, St. Louis 


Kireilis, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

“Studies in Motor Learning,” David K. Brace, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

“Measures of Value in the Selection of Major Students,” 
Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berk- 
eley, California. 

“Energy Costs of Exercise for Convalescents,” Captain 
Raymond A. Weiss, United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point. 

“A Study of Certain Tests of Strength and Endurance,” 
J. W. Kistler, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

11:45 a.m.-12:00 m. Summary of papers. 

12:15- 1:30 p.m. School and college reunion luncheons. 
GENERAL SECTION MEETINGS 

2:00- 3:30 p.m. Measurement and Evaluation. 

Chairman: Donald I. Minnegan, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 


Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, University ‘of Illinois, © 


Urbana, Illinois. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Program plans to be announced. 
2:00- 3:30 P.M. Professional and Public Relations. 
Presiding: Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor, Physical and 
Health Education, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Chairman. 
Secretary: Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 
Address: “Public and Professional Relations,” Jackson 
R. Sharman, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, State University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
Timekeeper: Martha Herlein, St. Louis. 
i Summarizer: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
2:30- 3:15 p.m. Panel Discussion: “Areas of Public Contact 
Needing Improvement.” 
Chairman: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Chairman, President Hughes’ Committee on Public 
and Professional Relations. Members of the panel 
= include the President’s Committee and the officers of 
the Public and Professional Relations Section: 
Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley ; 
Martha A. Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools, Offi- 
cer of Section; Louis Hutto, State Education De- 
partment, Maine; Bernice Moss, California Depart- 
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ment of Health, San Francisco; Carl L. Nordly 
University of Minnesota; Carl A. Troester, Jr, 
Willimantic State Teachers College, Connecticy: 
Mildred Wohlford, Washington State College, Py, 
man, Secretary of the Section. 

3:15- 3:30 p.m. Business meeting. 

2:00- 3:30 p.m. Student Section. 

Faculty Advisor: Mary R. McKee, University of Mis. 
souri, Columbia. 

Business meeting. 

Program plans to be announced. 

DIVISION MEETINGS 
Health Education Division Working Conference 
3:45- 5:15 p.m. (Third Session). 

Chairman: Dorothy B. Nyswander, Inter-American E¢y. 
cational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., Vice 
President, Health Education Division. Continuation 
of plans of first and second sessions previously sched- 
uled. Detailed plans to be announced. 

Business meeting and election of officers for following 
sections : 

Mental Health: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Chairman; Leslie W. 
W. Irwin, Boston University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Secretary. 

School Nursing: Mildred Coyle, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; Mrs. Velina M. 
Anavi, Public Schools, Roslyn, Long _Is- 
land, New York, Secretary. 


Recreation Division Working Conference 


3:45- 5:15 p.m. (Third Session). 
3:45- 4:50 p.m. Community Use of School Facilities for 
Recreation. 


Chairman: Milo Christiansen, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Summarizer: Elizabeth Rodgers, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

Discussion leaders for group meetings: John Ludam, Di- 
rector, Physical Education and Recreation, Maywood, 
Illinois; Harlan Metcalf, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 4th Avenue, New York City; Lester 
Warren, Director of Recreation, Recreation Depart- 
ment, Kansas City, Missouri; Grover W. Mueller, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, Board 
of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Karl W. 
Bookwalter, Assistant Professor in Education, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana; Harry D. 
Edgren, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Questions for Discussion: 

What administrative and operation procedure should 
govern community use of school facilities for 
recreation? 

What examples do we have to show that school pro- 
gram obstacles to the use of school facilities for 
recreation have been reduced? 

What devices or methods may be used to secure co- 
operative planning for the design of new school 
buildings and adequate outdoor space for com- 
munity recreation use? 

What are the current studies and research on trends 
in new school building design for community 
recreation use? 

What are the problems and solutions relating to the 
use of school facilities by outside organizations 
involving use of school stadia and sport fields, 
gymnasiums and locker rooms, auditoriums, etc.? 

How are war experiences and civilian recreation life 
related to the use of school recreation facilities? 

4:55- 5:15 p.m. Business meetings. 

College Recreation Section: Elizabeth Rodgers, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, chair- 
man; Lloyd Messersmith, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, secretary. 
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Industrial Recreation Section: John Ernst, Recreation 
Department, National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman. 

School Recreation Section: Carl A. Troester, Jr., Dean 
of Men and Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Willimantic State Teachers College, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut; Harriet Graham McCormick, Asso- 
ciate in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York, secretary. 

Institutional Recreation Section: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ 
Club, Wilmington, Delaware, chairman. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
and University Physical Education for Men. 
3:45-5:15 P. M. 


Chairman: Glenn W. Howard, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. 

Secretary: Bernard F. Hughes, Instructor in Education, 


New York University, New York City. 

Presiding Chairman: Bernard F. Hughes. 

Summarizer: Louis F. Keller, Assistant Director of 
Physical Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Shall College Men Favor Being Fit for the American 
Way of Life?” (1) The Basis of Attitudes Toward 
Fitness, John M. Harmon, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts; (2) Utilizing All College Resources 
for Meeting Students’ Needs, Charles J. Eberhardt, 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Hygiene, 
College of the City of New York, New York City; 
William F. Eick, Instructor in Physical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; (3) 
Appraising Student Needs and the Efforts Made to 
Meet Them, H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Gradu- 
ate Study, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts ; Willard P. Ashbrook, Major, MAC, Physi- 
cal Reconditioning Consultant, Fifth Service Com- 
mand, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

College and University Physical Education for Women, 
3:45- 5-15 P.M. 

Chairman: Irene A. Clayton, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. 

Secretary: Marian Bernard, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Summarizer: (To be announced.) 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Fitness for the American Way of 
Life—Student-Faculty Opportunities in the College 
Recreation Program.” Leadership training and op- 
portunities, promotion of standards, supervision of 
activities. Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College; Elizabeth 
Graybeal, Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan; Betty 
Staples—student—DePauw University. 

3:45-5:15 p.m. First Aid and Safety Education. 

Chairman: Irma Gene Nevins, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Howard G. Danford, Board of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Program plans to be announced. 

3:45- 5:15 P.M. Public School Physical Education. 

Chairman: Joseph V. Burns, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Bridgeport Public Schools, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Irma Kionka, Public Schools and Recreation 
Department, Wayne, Michigan. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic for Discussion: “The Role of Public School Physi- 
cal Education in Preparation for the American Way 
of Life.” 

Chairman: Earl Johnson, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Panel Speakers: Physical Education: Carl A. Troester, 
Director, Health and Physical Education, Williman- 
tic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut; Health: Ruth Abernathy, Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York; Recreation: Milo Chris- 
tiansen, Director of Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

Summarizer: Edwina Jones, Supervisor, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5:15- 6:15 p.m. Executive Committee of Women’s National 
Officials’ Rating Committee. 


Chairman: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts. 
Secretary: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
5:30- 6:30 p.m. New Board of Directors of A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Presiding: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 


City, Missouri, President-Elect. 
6:00- 7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by any group. 
8:00- 9:00 p.m. FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Presiding: Muriel Lomax, Public Schools, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, President, Missouri State Association. 
Address: “Recreation in a Postwar World,” V. K. 
Brown, Director of Recreation, Chicago Park District. 
9:15 p.m.- 1:00 a.m. All Convention Recreational Period 
and Show Boat on the Mississippi. 
Presiding: Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Vice President, Recreation. 
Chairman: Walter C. Eberhardt, St. Louis University. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


9 :00-11:00 a.m. Registration. 
9:00-11:00 A. m. FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Theme: “Action Through Organized Effort” 
Presiding: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Discussion Leaders: Chairman of A.A.H.P.E.R. Com- 
mittees. 
11:15 a.m -12:30 P.M. 
Bound? 
Presiding: William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Summarizers: Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Health Education; Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Physical Educa- 
tion; Harry Edgren, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Recreation. 
12:30-12:40 p.m. Official Closing of Convention. 
1:30-10:00 p.m. Delta Psi Kappa. 
President: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 


Convention Summary and Whither 


vallo. (Note: This meeting will continue on Sun- 

day, April 14, 8:30-11:00 a.m.) 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of new Board of Directors. «» 
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Suggested School Health Policies 


(Part Ill) 


IV. Health Aspects of Physical Education 
LAY and physical education contribute much to 
p the health of children but to assure the greatest 
values from such activities certain precautions 
and protective measures must be adopted and followed. 
Students should choose or be assigned physical 
activities in accordance with their entering or subse- 
quent medical examinations and no activities should 
be prescribed or elected except as their physical status 
warrants. All pupils should be enrolled in physical 
education classes; those who by reason of illness or 
disability are unable to participate in the more vigorous 
forms of activity should be assigned to modified ac- 
tivity or to rest, but with full credit in any case. Where 
such provisions are made, no pupil need be excused 
from physical education enrollment. Assignment to 
modified programs of physical education, including cor- 
rective physical education, should be based on a physi- 
cian’s recommendation, and such specialized programs 
should be taught by qualified teachers and supervised 
by the schoo] medical advisor. 


When a student has been absent from school as a 
result of severe illness or injury, he should present, 
before participating in regular class activities, a physi- 
cian’s statement that he is physically fit to do so. All 
students who have been ill should be observed closely 
by the teachers for signs which might suggest that 
they are not altogether fit to participate in normal 
activities. Convalescents, even those recovering from 
colds, should not be required to participate in strenu- 
ous activities. In the absence of accurate scientific data 
on the subject, girls should not be required to par- 
ticipate in vigorous activity during the early part of 
the menstrual period. 

The physical education class program.—Pupils in 
the elementary school should participate daily in a 
guided program of play and physical education ac- 
tivities. The activities should be varied in nature and 
suitable to the needs, interests, and physical condition 
of pupils. Individual and sex differences must be taken 
into account. Pupils should be classified and grouped 
according to their abilities. The program should in- 
clude, as a minimum, an appropriate sampling of 
games, rhythmics, self-testing activities, relays, formal 
exercises, free play, and supervised play. A number 
of these activities may be taught and engaged in on 
a coeducational basis. Separation of boys and girls 

This issue of the Journal presents the last part (Sections 
IV, V, and VI) of the report of the National Committee on 
School Health Policies, formed in 1945 by the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in Health Education. The January 
Journal carried the first part consisting of the introduction, 


Section I, and Section II, and the February issue presented 
Section III. 
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for instruction and participation in activities appropriat 
for one sex or the other should take place beginnj 
with the upper elementary grades. Then, instructig 
and supervision should be by teachers of the same gy 
as the students. Every opportunity should be taken, 
integrate physical education activities with other are 
of the curriculum. 

Furthermore, when they reach junior and senig 
high school, students should be scheduled for dai 
periods of physical education, the time for which shox 
be sufficient to allow students to change to appropriay 
clothing, and to have a reasonable period of actiyit 
followed by a shower. Classes should be small enoyg 
to permit adequate instruction and activity. The teach, 
load should be comparable to that of other classes ani 
appropriate to the type of instruction. Physical edy 
cation class periods should be utilized for the teaching 
of skills, attitudes, and understandings in the program 
of activities. 

All possible precautions should be taken to preven 
accidents. Habits of safety in activity—but not over 


cautiousness—should be developed. 

Extra-class programs.—Interschool athletic programs 
should be integral parts of physical education programs 
and as such be financed by school boards and com- 
pletely administered by school officials. In some com: 
munities there should be a shift of emphasis from in 
terschool to intramural programs and other desirabk 
club activities. More young people should receive th 
benefits of well directed athletic programs. Coache 
should be bona fide members of the faculty, and pre 
erably be trained and hold certificates as physical edv 
cation teachers, knowing the fundamentals of ead 
sport. Coaching is teaching. 

Interschool athletic leagues should be confined t 
the senior high schools. Interschool activities for juni 
high school pupils should be limited to occasional inv: 
tational meets or games. Junior high school boys shoul 
not compete in American football. An extensive pr 
gram of intramural activities is strongly recommended 
for these students. Playdays may be conducted ti 
bring together pupils in different elementary and se 
ondary schools for socialized participation in gamé 
but no school championships should be involved. 

Health safeguards in the athletic program—tht 
health and welfare of students should be the primaty 
consideration in planning and conducting athletic prt 
grams in secondary schools. To protect the health d 
competing athletes, the following policies and prt 
cedures are recommended : 

Adequate medical examinations should be providel 
for all athletes at the beginning and as needed duri 
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each season of participation, together with medical 


service at al] contests. Following an illness, the read- 
mittance of a pupil to participation in athletics should 
be made only on a physician’s recommendation, and 
continued under his supervision. Adequate provision 
should be made for obtaining and paying for medical 
and hospital care of injured athletes. The best obtain- 
able protective equipment should be provided for all 
participants and all reasonable precautions should be 
taken to prevent accidents. 

Contests should be selected which will not overtax 
the physical capacities of immature pupils. Competi- 
tion should take place only between teams of compar- 
able ability, as determined by standardized classifica- 
tio on such basis as strength or age, height, and 
weight. These may be a part of appropriate eligibility 
requirements. 

Playing seasons should be of reasonable duration, 
with no postseason contests. No preseason game should 
be played until athletes are well drilled in fundamentals 
and are in excellent physical condition. There should 
be no state championships and no interstate competition 
except between schools located near state borders. Con- 
tests should be confined to small geographic areas within 
the state. 

Boys should participate in only two interscholastic 
sports per year, and those in separate sport seasons. 
Interscholastic boxing should not be permitted. 
Interschool competition for girls should be limited 
to invitational events chiefly in the form of sports 
days or playdays where mass participation is empha- 
sized. All girls’ athletic activities should be taught, 
coached, and refereed by professionally prepared women 
leaders, and should be divorced entirely from any 

interscholastic athletic contests for boys. 


_V. Education and Care of the Handicapped 


No school health program is complete unless provi- 
sions are made for the identification of handicapped 
students and the adaptation of programs to meet their 
needs. The physical and mental health of a handi- 
capped student may be further impaired by neglect 
of his special problem. 

Identification of handicap—Children should be con- 
sidered handicapped whose physical disabilities or men- 
tal difficulties, arising from any cause, require from 
the school special attention beyond that given to other 
children, The amount or degree of disability determines 
the need for special attention; the nature of the disabil- 
ity guides the kind of special attention to be given. 

Some handicapping conditions are obvious. Others, 
such as certain vision and hearing defects and some 
mental and emotional disorders will be detected by 
the teacher in daily observations and by convenient 
classroom tests. Screening tests, where feasible, should 
be employed for this purpose. Still other conditions 
may be reported to the school by the parents or the 
student’s own physician; such reporting should be 
strongly encouraged. Other defects may be revealed 
through the school medical examination or through psy- 
chological tests. 
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Determination of the nature and extent of the dis- 
ability, either by examination or report, is the special 
responsibility of the school medical advisor and psy- 
chologist or both. They should have access to special 
diagnostic and consultation services as needed. The 
amount and kind of special attention which the men- 
tally or physically handicapped child shall have is to 
be determined by the principal administrator of the 
schoo] after consultation with the school medical ad- 
visor, psychologist, and teachers who have had or will 
have the pupil in immediate charge. 

The school should vigorously recommend proper 
treatment to the parents of the handicapped child and 
should, if necessary, direct them to agencies for treat- 
ment. In some instances apparently irremediable han- 
dicaps will be corrected or improved by proper treat- 
ment. 


Social adjustment is essential—The handicapped 
child should be treated so far as possible just as if he 
had no handicap. Special attention should not go beyond 
that absolutely necessary to enable him to go along 
and get along with the class in which he is placed. On 
the other hand, there can be no objection to making any 
modifications, exceptions, or provisions in the “regu- 
lar” school program which will enable the handicapped 
child better to adjust himself to his tasks, teachers, and 
schoolmates. The child should be helped to live suc- 
cessfully within his limitations, even if this means do- 
ing things in different ways and at different times from 
other children. He should be reasonably protected from 
feelings of incompetency, frustration, failure, or a sense 
of being too different (though obviously somewhat 
different) from other children. Social adjustment is 
the paramount issue. 

Adaptation of regular school program.—Special pro- 
visions for handicapped pupils should be made so far 
as possible within the classroom to which they normally 
would be assigned. Assignment to special classes, even 
if they are within the resources of the school, should be 
kept toa minimum. Students in special classes should 
join with normal classes whenever feasible (as, for 
example, in sports and assembly programs) and not be 
kept as a completely differentiated group. In assigning 
pupils to special classes, due consideration should be 
given to mental capacity and previous educational at- 
tainments as well as to physical disabilities. Placement 
requires careful study of the individual pupil; there is 
no rule of thumb. 

Among the special provisions that the school may 
properly make for handicapped students continuing in 
regular classes are the following: 

Specially constructed chairs and desks—for the ortho- 
pedically disabled children. 

Appropriate seating arrangements—“down front” 
for children with vision or hearing defects. 

Scheduling of classes all on one floor. 

Rest periods and facilities (cots) for resting—for 
children with cardiac and other- impairments. 

Permission to attend school for only part of the 
day. 

Adaptation of physical education requirements. 
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Transportation to and from school. 

If a school makes adequate adaptations for individual 
disabilities, even children with severe cardiac, ortho- 
pedic, and other physical handicaps may obtain their 
education in regular classes. For some students a 
combined hospital and school program may be desirable 
for certain periods of time. Most epileptics may attend 
regular school but the teachers and classmates should 
be properly prepared in advance to understand their 
problem. 

Special classes ——Experience has shown that special 
“sight-saving” classes will benefit children with vision 
defects of 20/70 or worse in the better eye after cor- 
rection (and certain other eye conditions subject to 
amelioration in such classes). 

Special classes are also appropriate for children with 
1.Q.’s between approximately 50 and 70. However 
they should have individual intelligence tests by a com- 
petent tester before being enrolled in a special class. 

The so-called “slow learners,” with I.Q’s between 
approximately 70 and 90, should be enrolled in regular 
classes. Well trained teachers will soon recognize 
the mental handicap of these children and sympathe- 
tically give them opportunities for success and ad- 
justment within their range of achievement. 

Part-time special classes or special periods should 
be provided for pupils who need lip-reading instruc- 
tion or speech correction. In some areas this may re- 
quire an itinerant teacher. 

Severely crippled students, whether their condition 
is caused by cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, other disease, 
or accident, may benefit from a special class or special 
school, but they should not be enrolled in such classes 
if it is possible to make adaptations appropriate to their 
disabilities in their regular class program. 

Totally blind or deaf children require particular con- 
sideration and very specialized educational attention. A 
planned program for locating such children is needed. 
They should be enrolled in classes or schools adequate- 
ly equipped and staffed to provide programs of educa- 
tion adapted to their limitations. 

Since it is the responsibility of the school to provide 
education for all children in a community, some provi- 
sion should be made for the regular instruction of the 
few “home-bound” children too handicapped to be en- 
rolled in or attend school at all. Very often these chil- 
dren are completely forgotten and overlooked. Home 
instruction by a special tutor, home teacher, or specially 
assigned teacher helps these children to continue their 
education and prevents their feeling neglected. 

Teachers of the handicapped—Special classes require 
teachers with good basic preparation and experience 
with normal children as well as special preparation for 
understanding and helping the handicapped. The stu- 
dent-teacher ratio should be lower than that in regular 
classes, for more individual attention is necessary in 
adapting educational goals and objectives, however 
limited, to the needs and capacities of severely handi- 
capped children. 


VI. Qualifications of School Health Personnel 
The application of sound school health policies and 


operation of a successful school health program ob. 
viously requires personnel well prepared for their task; 
and well qualified to solve the day-by-day problem 
arising out of continuing and shifting health needs. _ 

Pre-service preparation of specialized health her 
sonnel.—Minimum requirements for various types , 
personnel frequently are embodied in certification ay 
licensing requirements, but whenever possible employ: 
ing agencies should utilize the more exacting qualifig, 
tions recommended by professional organizations, Ty, 
qualifications of school physicians and school dentist 
whether employed by departments of education or & 
partments of health, should meet or exceed those recop, 
mended by the Committee on Professional Edyq 
tion of the American Public Health Association. Sip, 
ilarly, the qualifications of nurses in schools shoyk 
meet or exceed those recommended by the Nation 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. Psychologis, 
and nutritionists should meet the standards set by the 
professional organizations. Medical, dental, nursing 
and other professional schools should give their sty. 
dents a better understanding of children and of sch 
health programs. 


Pre-service preparation of teachers.—Because tk 
teacher has such an important role in the school healt 
program, teachers’ colleges and other institutions pr. 
paring teachers need extensive programs of health edu. 
cation. The properly prepared teacher should be; 
healthy individual with accurate up-to-date inform 
tion about health and the principles of healthful living 
She should also be prepared to assume the many re 
sponsibilities for the health of her students which th 
operation of a sound school health program has bea 
shown to require. The specific objectives of teache 
education for health education and suggestions for th 
content of courses may be inferred from the previous 
sections of this report. 


Adequate health service programs must be orga 
ized in all colleges and institutions preparing teachen 
Provision should be made for periodic medical exam- 
inations, effective health counseling, and suitable f 
cilities and personnel for infirmary care. Every inst 
tution preparing teachers should have the services of: 
physician and a nurse, one of whom should be fil 
time, and one or more properly qualified health edt 
cators. All students should enjoy living condition 
which provide proper safeguards for health and met 
tal efficiency and which encourage desirable standari 
of living. 

Courses in personal and community health shoul 
be required for all prospective teachers. These coursé, 
which are directed primarily toward helping the pro 
pective teacher maintain or improve her own heali 
and augment her understanding and appreciation ¢ 
personal and community hygiene, should be supple 
mented by a course or courses that will inculcate tt 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills required in carryil{ 
out her responsibilities in a modern school health pm 
gram. Such courses should prepare prospectit 
teachers: 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


lll. The American School Health Association 


CHARLES H. KEENE 
Editor-in-Chief 
Journal of School Health 


to the interests and advancement of school health 

service and instruction,” was organized in 1927 
as the American Association of School Physicians. For 
several years only physicians were eligible for member- 
ship. 

Apparently this new Association met a real need 
and demand for an organized group interested basically 
in the health of school children as influenced by the 
various health efforts of school physicians. As thirty 
years had passed since the first employment of school 
physicians in this country, it was time for a more 
organized and coherent effort. 

Growth has been rapid. As of December 1, 1929, 
two years after organization, the membership was four 
hundred and ninety-four, half of whom were located in 
California, New York, and Ohio. As of January, 1946, 
subscriptions and memberships total more than two 
thousand, located in every state and in many foreign 
countries. 

In January, 1930, there was published the first issue 
of the official journal of the Association, The School 
Physicians’ Bulletin. This appeared regularly each 
school month, 

As school health activities became broader in out- 
look and more complex, it became evident that the 
Association could serve much more effectively if it 
opened its doors to other types of membership. As a 
step in this direction, effective January, 1937, the name 
of the Association publication was changed to The 
Journal of School Health. Doctor William A. Howe, 
who organized the School Physicians’ Association and 
for nine years rendered efficient and effective service as 
editor, desired to be relieved of this burden, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Charles H. Keene, the present 
editor-in-chief, 

At the annual meeting in October, 1937, the Asso- 
ciation changed its name to the American School Health 
Association, and membership became open to “mem- 
bers of the health-sciences professions engaged or in- 
terested in the school health work.” As interpreted in 
the by-laws, this means “Physicians, Dentists, Nurses, 
Nutritionists, Public Health Workers and others en- 
gaged in school health work, whose professional educa- 
tion includes substantial training in those sciences 
which acquaint one with the structure, functions, and 


Ts American School Health Association, “devoted 


This is the third in a series of 15 articles on the nature, 
function, and current programs of the affiliated organizations 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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care of the human body.” . 

Because of close affiliations with public health pro- 
grams—in a considerable proportion of school dis- 
tricts the school health services are administered by the 
local health department—and because those who organ- 
ized and administered the Association were and are 
members of some section of the American Public Health 
Association, the relations with the Public Health Asso- 
ciation are very close and cordial. Annual meetings 
of the two associations are held at the same time 
and place, some of the programs being joint sessions 
between the American School Health Association on 
the one hand, and some section of the American Public 
Health Association, such as Maternal and Child Health, 
Food and Nutrition, Public Health Education, School 
Health, Dental Health, and Public Health Nursing on 
the other. Since a large majority of the American 
School Health Association members are not members 
of the American Public Health Association—many of 
them not being eligible to join—this joint meeting ar- 
rangement is essential for unity of forces and co- 
hesion of ideas in the school health field. 

As is the case with nearly all national associations, the 
program of work, the scope of work, and the objectives 
are set largely by committees and by its monthly pub- 
lication. The following make up the standing com- 
mittees of the Association: 

Committee on Tuberculosis 

Committee on Professional Standards 

Committee on In-Service Training 

Committee on School Dental Program 

Committee on Relationships with other Professional 
Organizations 

Committee on Nutritional Program of School Chil- 
dren 

Committee on William A. Howe Awards 

Committee on Appraisal of School Health Service 

Committee on Physical Fitness 

Committée on Regional Meetings 

Committee on School Nursing Policies 

Committee on Standards for School Health 


Committee on Integration of School Health Educa- 
tion and Community Health Education 
’ Representation on the Committee on School Health 
Policies ; 
Our officers are: President, S. B. McPheeters, M.D., 
Goldsboro, N. C.; President-Elect, Helen Ahrens Cary, 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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March 20-23 


a Midwest Physical Education Association 
A 32nd Annual Convention 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel 


“An American Program for Health, Physical Education and Recreation! 


Convention Features 


af With the war over, members of our Association are anxious 
mh to get together professionally to discuss the serious topics 
of postwar planning in education and particularly in our field 
and allied fields. The convention will, then, provide the op- 
portunities for thoroughly working on these problems. The 
general assemblies will present nationally prominent speakers 
who will analyze facts about the political, social, economic, 
and biological status of men in our society. Discussion groups 
will consider program development on various levels from 
the facts as presented by these speakers and a large group 
of resource consultants who will participate in all meetings. 
The usual section meetings will offer programs for special 
interests. A final summary will be prepared for all delegates 
attending the convention. 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 
9:15-11:30 a.m. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21 


Presiding: Iris Boulton, Director of Physical Education 


New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, and Pay§ 


President of Midwest P.E.A. 

Music and Singing: To be announced. 

Discussion: Working plans for Thursday and Friday meg 
ings, Robert Nohr, Professor of Physical Education, Ug. 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc., and President, Mi¢ 
west P.E.A. 

Address: “The Basic American Dilemma,” H. Gordon Hy. 
fish, Professor of Education, Ohio State University, © 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Columbus extends a warm welcome to all members of 
the Midwest Physical Education Association and their 
friends to attend the first peacetime convention at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, March 20-23. 

With the war over, the national spotlight is turned on 
health, physical education, recreation, and safety—our 
four-fold program. The importance of physical fitness 
has been dramatically demonstrated during the war years 
and the professional challenge to us is both sensational 
and immediate. If we are to take the leadership in this 


Columbus Welcomes the Midwest District 


country as a powerful educative force with large-scale 
public support, we must re-examine both our philosophy 
and our practices in the light of the lessons of the past 
few years. 

Columbus invites you, and your association needs you, 
to discuss the serious topics of the postwar world as 
they affect our profession, and to plan for a fine pro- 
gram of health and physical education in our midwest 
schools and communities.—Paul E. Landis, Convention 
Manager. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20 


:30 a.m. General Registration. 
:30 a.m.-6:00 p.m. Tours and visits. 
10:30 a.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 
12:00 m. Exhibits open. 
2:00-3:00 p.m. Meeting of presiding officers, discussion groups 
chairmen, summarizers, and convention committee chair- 
men. 
3:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of the old Legislative Council. 
4:00-6:00 p.m. Motion pictures. 
6:30 p.m. Group meetings as desired. 


7:30 p.m. OPENING GENERAL SESSION. ~ 

Presiding: Paul E. Landis, Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety, Department of Education, State of 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, and Convention Manager. 

Greetings from the Governor of Ohio, the Mayor of Colum- 
bus, and the State Office of Education. 

Address: “Relationship of the National Association to the 
District Associations,” Ben W. Miller, Executive Secre- 
tary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Address: “Educational Problems in the Future,” Charles H. 

Saar Lake, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
oa President, American Association of School Administrators. 
Summarizer: To be announced 
9:30-10:00 p.m. Reception. 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Dancing—square dancing, mixers, ball- 
room dancing. 


8 
9 


— 


12:15-2:00 p.m. CONVENTION LUNCHEON. 


2:30-4:00 p.m. DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS. 


Address: “Needs of Children in our Present and Futur 
Society,” Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of Children 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 

Summarizer: To be announced. 


Presiding: Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin, Presides 
of Midwest P.E.A. 

Toastmaster: William K. Streit, Director of Health ai 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Music: To be announced. 

Recognition and response of state groups. 

Address: “Our Secret Weapon,” Frank O. Holt, Directo 
of Department of Public Service, University of Wisconsit 
Madison, Wis. 

Summarizer: To be announced. 


Theme: Developing an American Program of Health, Phys 
ical Education, and Recreation. 


Elementary School Level 
Chairman: William K. Streit, Director of Health, Physic 
Education, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alternate Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Physidl 
Education, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secondary School Level—Girls 
Chairman: Anne Finlayson, Supervisor Physical Educatio 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Alternate Chairman: Harriet Fitchpatrick, Supervisor, Phy 
ical Education, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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President 


Secondary School Level—Boys 
Chairman: To be announced. 
Alternate Chairman: To be announced. 
College Level—Women 

Chairman: Helen Hazelton, Director Physical Education for 
Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Alternate Chairman: Kathleen Lowrie, Director, Physical 
Education for Women, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 

College Level—Men 

Chairman: J. H. Nichols, Director of Physical Education, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Alternate Chairman: To be announced. 

Adult and Industrial Level 

Chairman: Howard Danford, Director, Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Recreation and Safety, Public Schools, Madison, 
Wisc. 

Alternate Chairman: To be announced. 

Teacher Education 

Chairman: Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago Teachers Col- 

lege, Chicago, Illinois. 


Alternate Chairman: Alden A. Thompson, Wayne Univer- 


sity, Detroit, Mich. 

There will be a large group of resource consultants from vari- 
ous allied fields in attendance at each discussion group meet- 
ing to assist in the problems presented. A complete list of 
these persons will be printed in the official convention pro- 
gram. Major problems in developing a program will be pre- 
pared for each group meeting with suitable time for discus- 
sion on each problem. Summarizers’ reports will be published 
at the close of the convention. One chairman is to act as 
chairman for the discussion group on Thursday and act as 
summarizer for the Friday meeting and vice versa. 

4:15-6:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS. 

: Dance Section 

Chairman: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Secretary: To be announced. 

Business meeting. 

Topic: The shortage of dance teachers and some problems 
concerned with the establishment of an adequate curriculum 
in teacher-training institutions and in the public schools. 
From the viewpoint of an administrator—Elizabeth Abbot, 

Director, Department of Physical Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 

From the viewpoint of a teacher in a teacher-training insti- 
tution—Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

From the viewpoint of a teacher in the public schools— 
speaker to be announced. 

Demonstration: Modern dance for high school girls, pupils 
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Gertrude 
President-Elect 


Moulton 


& 


Lou H. Hollway 
Secretary-Treasurer 


of Grandview Heights High School, Columbus, Ohio, with 
Esther Scholz, Denby High Schoo!, Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion Leader: Ruth Murray, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Summarizer: To be announced. 
Men’s Athletics Section 
Chairman: Donald Drake, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary: To be announced. 
Business meeting. 
Adddess: “Athletics and Postwar Planning,” 
Thompson, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Alden W. 


MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Tuesday, March 19 
Pre-Convention Meeting 

11:00 a.m. Meeting of the Governing Board. 
11:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. General Registration. 
2:00-5:00 p.m. Committee Report on Educational Poli- 


cies. 
Chairman: Bernice Cooper, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Panel Discussion: (a) Implications for the College 
Service Program as reported by the Women’s Mili- 
tary Services; (b) Transition and/or Reconversion 
to What and Why; (c) Service Program for the 
College Girl—Basic Skills, Motivation, and Individual 
needs. 

7:00 p.m. Banquet. Speaker to be announced. 
Wednesday, March 20 
9:00 a.m.-6:00 P.M. 
9:00 a.m. Development 
Studies. 

Chairman: Marjorie 
Bloomington, Ind. 

10:00-10:30 a.m. Report of Progress. 


in Testing and Professional 


Phillips, Indiana University, 


10:30-11:30 a.m. Problems in Teacher Education. 7 
Chairman: Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 


11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Discussion Hour. Testing and 
research, health education, administration. 

2:00 p.m. Group Work as a Method in Recreation. 
Esther Test, Assistant Professor of Group Work, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2:45 p.m. What is the Role of -the Faculty Advisor to 
W.A.A. and Related Clubs? 

3:30-6:00 p.m. Demonstration of leadership of recrea- 
tional games and activities. Margaret Mulac, Con- 
sultant in Recreation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Address: “The Veteran and Athletics.” 

Panel: Alden W. Thompson, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich.; Chairman, Carroll Widoes, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Public Schools Section 

Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor, Physical Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Mark Wakefield, Supervisor, Physical Education. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Program to be announced. 


Recreation Section 

Chairman: Henry Shubert, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Secretary: Art. E. Genter, Director of Recreation, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Business meeting. 

Discussion: “Expansion of Community Recreation Programs 
in Postwar Planning.” 

Panel: Frank L. Oktavec, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; W. 
C. Batchelor, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Cliff Schnake, Director of Recreation, Canton, Ohio. 


Safety Education Section 

Chairman: Ruby J. East, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Secretary: Gordon Graham, Supervisor,e Safety Eduction, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

No formal program will be presented. A resolution was 
passed to the effect that the Safety Education Section 
would function at the next convention as a committee in- 
stead of a section. The duties of the committee are to 
contact all other section chairmen and offer to suggest or 
provide a speaker, panel member, or consultant on some 
phase of safety education related to that particular field. 


Therapeutics Section 
Chairman: C. O. Carlstrom, American College of Physical 
Education, Chicago, II. 
Secretary: To be announced. 
Program to be announced. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 
8:00-9:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: John B. Van Why, Director of Athletics, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, and President of Ohio 


Downtown Columbus sho. 

ing State Office Build, 

and American Insuroy, 
Union Citadel, 


Hittin ts 


P.E.A. Entire program will be presented by the Ohi 
State Physical Education Association. 

10:00 p.m. Motion pictures. 2 

10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Informal recreational activities. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 22 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 
8:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Presiding: Leon Kranz, Director of Physical Educatin 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and Member: 
at-Large, Midwest P.E.A. 

Music and announcements. 

Address: “Disintegrating Factors now Operating in our & 
ciety,” J. E. Windrow, Director, Demonstration Schoi 

Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address: “National Legislation and Organizational Deve 
opment in Government,” Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Ofit 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Demonstration: Presentation of practical teaching units ff 
various activities for class instruction. (Mimeographtl 
outlines of units taught will be distributed.) Questions at 
discussions. 

12:30-2:15 pm. Group luncheon meetings as desired. 
2:30-4:00 p.m. DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS. 

Elementary Level 

Secondary Level—Girls 

Secondary Level—Boys 

College Level—Women 

College Level—Men 

Adult and Industrial Level 

Teacher Education. 

These are continuations of the discussions of the Thursiaj 
meetings, with final summaries of group meetings coveril{ 
both sessions. 

4:15-6:00 p.m, SECTION MEETINGS. 
Camping 

Chairman: Herbert Twining, Director, Camp Al-Gon-Qi - 
230 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich., former preside 
of the American Camping Association. 

Secretary; To be announced. 

Business meeting. 

Report on highlights of the annual convention of the Amt 
ican Camping Association. 

Panel: “The Contribution of Physical Education to ® 
Camping Movement.” Participants to be announced. 
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Thursday 


coverilf 


presi 
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City Directors 

Chairman: Clarence Biedenweg, Supervisor, Physical Educa- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Secretary: Arthur Hermann, Supervisor, Physical Education, 
Belleville, Ill. 

Curriculum Section 

Chairman: Olive Ewan, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary: Grace Woody, Assistant Professor of Physical 

_ Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Program to be announced. 

Health Education Section 

Chairman: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern 
Evanston, 

Secretary: Mrs. Laura Wetzel, Von Steuben School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Business meeting. 

Topic: Present practices and persistent problems in health 
instruction in the secondary schools. A panel discussion 
by high school health teachers, panel members to be an- 
nounced later. 


University, 


Research Section 

Chairman: M. L. Walters, Y.M.C.A., 19 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary: Arthur Hermann, Supervisor, Physical Educa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

Program to be announced. ' 

Teacher Education Section 

Chairman: Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, Teachers College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: Jean Staehling, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Business meeting. 

Panel discussion on problems in teacher education: Vaughn 
Blanchard, Detroit, Mich., chairman; Ruth Lins, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Edwin Hoppe, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Paul Landis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Robert Yoho, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ray 
Duncan, Springfield, Ill.; Elsa Schneider, Springfield, IIl.; 
Nellie Cochran, Chicago, IIl., summarizer. 

Women’s Athletics Section 
Chairman: Helen M. Elliott, Vocational School, Milwaukee, 


Secretary: To be announced. 

Business meeting. 

Panel Discussion: What Direction Should Girls’ Athletics 
Take in the Postwar Period? The following viewpoints 
will be considered: general, high school, out-of-school vol- 
untary participation, and industrial recreation. 

Meeting for national judges and officials and chairmen of 


local boards of the Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee. 
6:30-8:00 p.m. Dinner meeting of the New Legislative Coun- ; 
cil. 
2. 


7:00-8:00 p.m. Meeting of convention summarizers. 


8:00-10:00 p.m. GENERAL SESSION. 

Presiding: Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
and President-Elect of the Midwest P.E.A. 

Report of the All-Convention summarizer: “Highlights and 
Implications of the Convention.” (Complete summariza- 
tions of all meetings will be published.) 

Presentation of 1946-47 officers of the Midwest P.E.A. 

Address: “The Significance of Atomic Energy,” Henry Bohn 
Haas, Head of Department of Chemistry, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

10:00 p.m. Motion pictures. 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Dancing and informal recreation. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23 


7:30-9:00 a.m. Executive committee meeting. 
8:30 a.m.-12:00 m. Registration. 


GENERAL SESSION—STUDENT SECTION MEETING. 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 m. 
Presiding: Gladys E. Palmer, Chairman, Physical Education 
for Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion of student problems by representative students for 
(1) the future teacher in health, physical education, and 
recreation; (2) veteran students; (3) general service pro- 
gram. 
Summarizer: To be announced. 
12:00 m. Convention closes. 
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Why Play Girls’ Rules 


MIRIAM GRAY 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


WOMAN physical education teacher sits with 

an athletic director (male) of the recreation de- 

department while watching a basketball game 
between a group of her college students and a team of 
WACs. The athletic director asks in all seriousness, 
“Why don’t girls play by men’s rules?” Again, in the 
middle of a discussion of basketball techniques in a 
class of physical education majors, one girl asks, “Why 
can’t we use boys’ rules?” and several others chorus, 
“Yes, why can’t we?” In many high schools and in- 
dustrial groups girls and women are asking the same 
question. Some, without asking or waiting for an an- 
swer, use men’s rules anyway. 

The question is a hard one to answer without resort- 
ing to the intellectually lazy and not-quite-accurate 
statement that physiologists have found girls’ rules to 
be best for girls. But have they? And if so, what are 
the reasons why girls’ rules are better for girls? This 
kind of answer is as unsatisfactory to the inquirer as it 
is too general. The teacher who makes it feels a little 
insecure and hopes the question will not be pursued, 
for she herself is not quite sure why girls’ rules are 
used. She has just accepted them as being right for 
girls, probably never having had any experience with 
boys’ rules. “Girls’ rules for girls” has become an in- 
separable part of her educational philosophy and she 
would not dream of questioning its truth, but she finds 
herself at somewhat of a loss to explain the “why” to 
doubters. 

In an attempt to explore the correctness of the con- 
cept that, physiologically, girls’ basketball is better for 
girls than is boys’ basketball, copies of the Research 
Quarterly for the past ten years were investigated for 
possible proof. Two articles have some bearing on the 
question. 

From Roy Moore’s digest! of studies on sex differ- 
ences those differences most nearly applicable to the 
subject are listed. Girls are shorter than boys and have 
smaller and shorter bones; their legs are shorter and 
their arms are shorter and smaller. At the same time 
girls are heavier than boys; they have a larger amount 
of subcutaneous fat, especially in the pelvic regions; 
their thighs are larger in girth, and their center of 
gravity is somewhat lower than that of boys. They have 
larger and more numerous visceral organs. Girls’ 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

1 Roy R. Moore, “An Analytical Study of Sex Differences as 
They Affect the Program of Physical Education,” Research 
Quarterly, 12:3 (October, 1941), pp. 587-608. 
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in Basketball? 


hearts are smaller and their chest girth is less thy 
boys. So from the standpoint of anatomy, girls seem 
be sufficiently handicapped to warrant their own adap. 
tion of the rules in a game that requires quick coverag 
of space, rapid throwing, and frequent and sudden e& 
vations off the floor. 

There are physiological differences, too, which my 
influence the participation of girls in the game of ba. 
ketball. The reaction time of girls tends to be slowe 
than that of boys. Their muscular strength, especialy § 
in the arms and shoulder girdle, is inferior to that ¢ 
boys. Girls have a lower metabolic rate. As related tj 
height, girls have a smaller capacity for breathing 
their breathing is generally of the thoracic type whik 
men tend to use more abdominal breathing. Girls hay 
fewer red corpuscles, a lower hemoglobin content, ; 
faster pulse, lower blood pressure, and a lower specifi 
gravity of blood, which contribute toward less athleti 
ability. In girls there is a higher pulse ratio, whic 
means the heart rate increases more rapidly. with exer 
cise and requirés longer to return to normal, probably 
due to the smaller heart, smaller number of red cor 
puscles, less hemoglobin, and shorter legs which requir 
more work to accomplish the same results. 

These anatomical and physiological differences ar 
real, although they vary in degree and kind in differett 
individuals. Men and women are sufficiently differen 
in structure and function to make it wise to consider 
carefully an activity developed for one sex, such as ba 
ketball, before it is transferred in total form to the othe 
sex. 

The only recent study discovered on the relativ 
strenuousness of the men’s and women’s games of bas 
ketball was described by Messersmith, Laurence, atl 
Randels.* Their study measured the distance traverstl 
by ten men players and ten women players in a 3 
minute game on a court 40 feet by 70 feet, the ma 
playing by men’s rules and the women playing by w 
men’s (two-court) rules. They found that the me 
travelled twice as far as the women. The distant 
traversed by men averaged 2.17 miles while that trar 
ersed by women averaged only 1.03 miles. Insofar 
this one element of distance is concerned, then th 
men’s game is twice as strenuous as the women’s. Tht 

(Continued on Page 189) 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Lloyd Messersmith, Jane Laurence and Karl Randels, * 
Study of Distances Traversed by College Men and Women 


Playing the Game of Basketball,’ Research Quarterly, i 
(October, 1940), pp. 30-31. 
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Statewide Study Health 


By 
MAY HARE 


State Board of Health 
Topeka, Kansas 


conducted during the last school year as a joint pro- 
ject by the State Department of Health and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


Over 400 people representing all levels of educa- 
tion, various groups in the field of health, and im- 
portant lay agencies, participated in this study.* The 
procedure has been truly democratic and is being car- 
ried forward on the same basis. : 

Cooperative planning is secured, not only by the 
close cooperation of the two state departments, but 
also by the work of a large advisory committee repre- 
senting all the organizations which cooperated in the 
development of this program. Seventy statewide 
agencies are expressing a desire to work together to 
give health its rightful place in our school curricula. 
Cooperative planning is also aided through the work 
of a smaller Kansas State Health Education Council 
which has been organized to aid in the proper interpre- 
tation and inplementation of the materials prepared by 
the various state committees. 

These materials have been published in the form of 
three bulletins : 


|: Kansas, a statewide study of health problems was 


‘1. Health Education in Colleges, to be used as a basis 
for better teacher training in health education. 


2. Health Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, to be used by public school administrators in 
setting up a program of education with “health” as an 
integral part. 

3. School Sanitation, a bulletin which will guide in 
the promoting of proper sanitation in the school systems ; 
for instance, lighting, seating, interior decorating, 
drinking water, communicable diseases, toilet facilities, 
may all be sanitation problems. 


These publications will be used generally as the 
basis for planning detailed and adapted health educa- 
tion programs by educational leaders, health authorities, 
and cooperating professional and lay groups working 
at the local level. Several counties are now forming 
local councils and in many schools one can observe 
health education in action. The three publications are 
used as a basic reference in the various study groups. 
Each school system will make its own plans for cur- 
riculum developments and for suitable organization 
within individual schools to make health education ef- 
fective. 


Dr. C. E. Turner, University of California, Berkeley, served 
as consultant. 
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Problems 


The state lays the foundation for local planning. The 
State Council will guide local people in community par- 
ticipation. We do not want identical programs in each 
community but we do want every program built on a 
sound basis. Each district will have its own health 
problems; therefore, each schoo] and community will 
build its own program around its own needs and 
utilize the community resources in meeting these needs. 

The original purpose of this statewide study is be- 
ing kept foremost in mind as the work progresses: 

1. To determine what really is needed in our schools 
and communities to promote healthful happy everyday 
living. 

2. To set up standards and to make specific recom- 
mendations to meet these needs in the most effective 
manner. 


The plan is specific, in that the committees have 
not been concerned in curriculum building. They have 
been concerned only in compiling health facts—knowl- 
edge that everyone should possess—and in suggesting 
ways and means to put this knowledge into practice in 
daily living. 

Through this cooperative program, health educa- 
tion materials for the pre-school, school, and adult 
groups will be forthcoming. Such materials will in- 
clude up-to-date bibliographies, suggested plans, out- 
lines, teaching units, and other forms of source ma- 
terials. 


The State Council will work through various local 
organizations to guide in the proper use of these 
materials. 


Our goal is to build a program wherein school health 
will permeate the general education curricula and will 
eventually radiate out into the homes and communities. 
Health education must be community wide. When 
health education in the school is supplemented by a 
similar program in the home, the child will find health- 
ful living reflected in daily living. 

We lead but one life here on earth; 


We must make that beautiful. 
And to do this, health and elasticity of mind are needful. 


As we work together to give health its proper place 
in general education, the following six principles define 
for us the scope and nature of health education: 

1. It must provide specific studies in health. 

2. Since education should not be too compartmen- 
talized but should rather be a reasonable facsimile of 
normal living, there are excellent opportunities to sup- 
plement the health teaching of the regular health courses 


by the appropriate use of related studies. There should, 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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Edilerials 


HESE remarks are addressed chief- 

ly to veterans returning to civilian 
positions in one of the four related 
fields—athletics, recreation, health, and 
physical education, though it is hoped 
that they will interest all readers. 

Veterans thoroughly familiar with the war’s impli- 
cations for this combined profession are in agreement 
on needed major emphases. These major agreements 
were discovered during meetings in the spring of 1944 
when representatives of all military services met at the 
request of the A.A.H.P.E.R. The Commission on Im- 
plications of Armed Services Educational ‘Programs is 
finding similar agreement among veterans fully cog- 
nizant of the facts. 

There is nothing unusual about the fact that such 
agreement exists. Personal experiences and observa- 
tions, factual reports, and the results of tests point to 
inescapable major conclusions. 

There is nothing unique about these major agree- 
ments, Everywhere non-veteran professional friends 
also are in agreement on these needed major emphases. 
It is at the ant-hill level that disagreements arise. 


Players on a team may differ as to the best plays 
to use in reaching the goal-line but they are agreed on 
what goal-line should be their objective. To continue 
the analogy, during the war there was a somewhat dif- 
ferent field, and different rules, and the professional 
goal-line was somewhat different. These changed con- 
ditions plus the need for results in a short time meant 
limited numbers and types of plays. The game re- 
mained somewhat similar to the original game, how- 
ever. Because these plays were successful, it would not 
be surprising if those who knew their execution and 
effectiveness best might desire the fuller use of some 
of them—those that are applicable—now that we are 
back in the original game. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. might assume the position that 
the status quo is satisfactory, that it is not now in- 
terested in suggestions from veterans. Significantly, this 
is not the case. During the forthcoming convention in 
St. Louis a major emphasis and part of the convention 
program is devoted to the topic, “As the Veterans 
See It.” 

It may be tempting to “ride alone’ or perhans start 
a new organization as a means of making needed im- 
provements in programs, teaching, and emphases. 

It may not be tempting to re-join the established 
organizations which sometimes may seem to represent 
orthodoxy. Yet, the A.A.H.P.E.R. has demonstrated 
through the convention program its willingness to be 
flexible, to listen to the veteran’s story. 

Attendance at this convention is an opportunity! 
And, if it is impossible to attend we still can get in 
the game as regular members of the team, carrying out 
our assignments like any good player does. 

The actual accomplishment of needed major changes 


Another Call 
To Arms 


154 


will be best assured through team play. Not many 
touchdowns are scored by the “disjointed” team. ~ 


Let’s get back in the game and work the ball down 
to our goal-line!—Etwoop Craic Davis, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


T the recent meeting of the Sery. 

ice Curriculum Section of the Col. 
lege Physical Education Association jn 
St. Louis, a representative of the St 
Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
said, in effect, “Gentlemen, I want to introduce myself 
and tell you why I’m here. I represent the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and came to learn something 
about your program. Our organization is interested in 
helping the local teachers to improve the state of phy- 
sical fitness in St. Louis. I have obtained some good 
ideas.” 


The discussion leader thanked him for his presence 
and interest and said in substance, “We thank you for 
coming and want you to know that the College Physi- 
cal Education Association and its members are willing 
and ready to give you more information so that we 
can work together through the same general program 
toward the achievement of a common objective.” 


Yes, the Junior Chamber of Commerce is interested 
in helping to promote expansion of programs of health, 
physical education, and community recreation in the 
nation, the various states, and local communities. This 
organization has visualized the need for a more fit and 
recreation-loving nation. 


There are other organizations with similar objectives. 
The American Legion and National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers have given ample evidence of their 
interest for a number of years. Other organizations 
have demonstrated willingness to support special types 
of programs, for example, camping for the under- 
privileged. 

Of what significance is this interest? Well, we can 
help them and they can help us. This can be accom- 
plished through effective community organization. The 
problem is fundamentally one of public relations. This 
writer has enough faith in our democratic way of 
life to believe that, through dignified and aggressive 
leadership, communities can be organized to the end 
that the unmet needs of children, youth, and adults will 
be recognized fully and that financial support for more 
and better leadership, facilities, and equipment will be 
provided to meet these needs. Have we not learned 
that institutes, conferences, and conventions as well 
as lectures and discussions in classrooms which involve 
only our professional group are inadequate? We have 
a job to do—a big one. We believe in it. We can 
cultivate the same enthusiasm and support for it 
through state and community organization —Cart L. 
Norby, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Let’s Get 
Together 
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Principles Involved Sound 


By 


CAPT. BOWMAN N. HALL, A.C. 


Chanute Field, Illinois 


ties has been more abused, debated, maligned, and 

generally misunderstood than that type of muscular 
movement known perfunctorily as calisthenics, At one 
time or another during the modern physical fitness 
movement this activity has run the gamut of evalu- 
ation and acceptance. Calisthenics, and here the word 
is used advisedly, have at times been considered as the 
physical fitness program. At another period the belief 
was professed that they made no significant contribution 
to the aims of education and physical education in a 
democracy. 

For a decade prior to the present period of additional 
emphasis on physical fitness the latter point of view 
held forth. As a result, calisthenics were thrown out 
the schoolhouse door lock, stock, and barrel. The 
activity was seldom included in the physical fitness 
program, and when it was, usually it was under the 
guise of corrective activity. “Progressive” thinking in 
education condemned calisthenics as formalized, regi- 
mented, and totally out of harmony with the ideals of 
creative self-expression, participation in purposeful ac- 
tivity, and the growth of individual freedom. 

When subjected to a dispassionate and objective 
evaluation these points of view appear to be partially 
correct on one hand and partially fallacious on the other 
hand. 

The terminology of this type of physical activity has 
been almost as varied as the concept of the function. 
The programs incorporating these activities have vari- 
ously been called ‘‘calisthenics,” “setting-up exercises,” 
“conditioning exercises,” “conditioning activities,” or 
“thythmic exercises.” Of all of these, calisthenics or 
conditioning exercises appear to be most appropriate 
names. Calisthenics is a derivation of the two Greek 
words kalos meaning beautiful and sthenos meaning 
strength. Recalling to mind that period in history 
when Greek civilization predominated, the significance 
of “beautiful strength” can be readily understood. The 
dictionary defines conditioning exercises as being ‘“‘ac- 
tivities for health, development, or training.” Indeed, 
this definition appears to indicate that a group of phy- 
sical educators had selected the appropriate outcomes 
and aims of the program of conditioning exercises. 

With the onset of World War II and the apparent 
lack of physical fitness among the young men entering 
the armed services, it became evident that there was 
a need for some activity which would materially im- 
prove the physical condition of large groups of men 


' js doubtful if any group of physical fitness activi- 
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in the most expeditious manner and in the shortest 
possible time. In order to accomplish this, physical 
fitness personnel in the armed forces adopted a pro- 
gram of conditioning exercises which differed radically 
from the concept of the older calisthenics program. 
Under the old idea it was customary to start at the 
head and work down, or at the feet and work up, tak- 
ing each muscle group in turn, exercising that group, 
then moving to the next group and continuing in this 
manner until all muscle groups had. received their 
quotas of activity. Herein lay one of the basic reasons 
for the unpopularity, failure, and eventual discarding 
of the old calisthenics and, inferentially, for the success 
and greater popularity of the new program of con- 
ditioning exercises. 

It is difficult for the mind to conjure anything more 
dull and uninteresting to a live-wire, wide-awake ado- 
lescent than to have to stand and exercise each muscle 
group separately. This is particularly true when the 
movements fail to induce in the subject any physiologi- 
cal sensations that would suggest to him that the move- 
ments he is executing are making any material contri- 
bution to the improvement of his physical condition. 
Is it any wonder, then, that physical training instructors 
were quite frequently and commonly challenged with 
such remarks as, “I can get more exercise playing bas- 
ketball (or some such similar activity) in half an hour 
than I can by doing exercises all morning.” Perhaps 
it was in recognition of this challenge, and as an at- 
tempt to provide an answer to it, that physical fitness 
personne] set about to reorganize their exercise pro- 
grams by adopting activities which more nearly con- 
formed to the definition and really functioned as condi- 
tioning exercises. 

It would appear that conditioning exercises are des- 
tined to constitute an integral part of physical fitness 
programs in the future and that they will receive a 
greater time allotment than the four or five per cent 
which, until very recently, has been the custom. More- 
over, in addition to this increased time allotment it 
seems that a more critical evaluation will be made of 
the program content and method in conditioning exer- 
cises. 


N the organization and development of a program 

of conditioning exercises worthy of the name, certain 

fundamental principles should be borne in mind and 

the program content constantly evaluated in terms of 
(Continued on Page 190) 
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Northwest District Convention 
l6th Annual Meeting 


March 28, 29, 30 


“Fitness for the American Way of Life“ 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 


10:00 a.m. Registration. 
12:00 m. Executive Committee meeting. 


1:00-2:30 p.m. General Assembly. 
Banquet Room, Meany Hotel. 
Presiding: Dr. Eva Seen, President of the Northwest Dis- 
trict Association. 
President’s address. 
Discussion of national legislation and prospects for holding 
the national convention in Seattle in 1947. 


2:45-5:00 p.m. General Session (Physical Education). 
Banquet Room, Meany Hotel. 

Presiding: Mr. Charles Hertler, Vice President, Physical 
Education. 

Panel Discussion: “Modern Trends in Gymnasium Con- 
struction.” Panel members to be selected. 

Program of the “American Commission for Living War 
Memorials.” 

Speaker: Representative of the National Committee. 


7:30 p.m. General Assembly. Banquet Room, Meany Hotel. 
Topic: “State Trends in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” 
Speakers: Representatives of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. 


Northwest District Officers 


Eva M. Seen 
President 
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Edmond Meany Hotel 


Edwin Craham 
President-Elect 


Seattle, Wash, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29 


9 :30-11:30 a.m. General Session (Health Education) . 
Women’s Gymnasium, University of Washington. 

Presiding: Dr. Hershey, Director of Health Education, Mon. 
tana. 

“The School and Community Health Education Program’ 
Speakers to be selected. 

Panel Discussion: “Coordinating the School and the Com. 
munity Health Education Program.” Specialists to be 
selected. 

1:30-3:30 p.m. State association meetings. Women’s Gym. 
nasium, University of Washington. 

3:30-5:00 p.m. Athletic section meetings. 
nasium, University of Washington. 

Women’s Section, Erma Weir, Oregon State College, pre 
siding. 

Men’s Section, Mr. Judson Graham, Aberdeen Public Schools, 
presiding. 

6:30 P.M. Banquet and Dance. 
Meany Hotel. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 


9 :30-11:00 a.m. General Session (Recreation) . Banquet Room 
Meany Hotel. 
Presiding: Dorothea Lensch, Vice President, Recreation. 


Women’s Gym- 


Banquet Room, Edmond 


A. A. Auernheimer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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TION 


This is a striking air view picture of Seattle with the city’s harbor, Elliott Bay, in the foreground and its metropolitan business district 
spread out in the center. Towering in the rear left, is beautiful Mount Baker and to the right can be seen part of Lake Washington, 26 miles 


long, which forms the city’s eastern boundary. 


In the left foreground is the ferry Kalakala on its way to Bremerton, home of the bustling Puget 


Sound Navy Yard, ship construttion, and repair hub of the North Pacific for the U. S. Navy. 


Topic: “State and Local Planning.” 
Panel: Representatives of state and local recreational agen- 


cies. 
11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. Business meeting and election of officers. 
12:00 m. Convention closes. 


Hotel Accommodations 
The following hotels have submitted tentative reservation in- 
formation concerning availability of rooms: 


Hotel Rates 
Hotel Edmond Meany, 15 rooms $3.00-$6.00 
New Washington Hotel, 50 rooms.................. 4.50- 6.00 
The Gowan Hotel, 20 rooms 4.50- 6.00 
The Olympic Hotel, 36 rooms, all doubles... 7.00 


All who are intending to make reservations should do so at 
the earliest possible date, and to indicate your identification 
with the Northwest District Convention. Write to the Chair- 
man of the Housing Committee, Bill McCrea, Ballard High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

Committee Chairmen 
etic Manager, A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, 
ash. 
ee Manager, Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, 
eattle. 
Program Committee, Henry Foster, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Chairman. 

Registration Committee, A. A. Auernheimer, University of 

Washington, Seattle, Chairman. 

Housing Committee, Bill McCrea, Ballard High School, Seattle, 

Wash., Chairman. 

Entertainment and Banquet Committee, Kathro Kidwell, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Chairman. 
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Exhibits—Commercial and Educational, Bill Nolan, Lincoln 
High School, Portland, Ore., Chairman. 


Publicity Committee, Carol Cornish, Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Wash., Chairman. 

Supplies Committee, Clarence Panzica, Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Wash., Chairman. 

Information Committee, Agnes Stewart, Renton High School, 
Renton, Wash., Chairman. 
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Art Treating Arthritics 


By 


GLADYS R. WALDROP 


Touro Infirmary 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


medical thought on the subject of psychosomatic 

medicine. The concept of psychosomatics em- 
phasizes the need for treatment of the entire patient 
both physically and mentally. It has been said that 
the medicine of the future will be ninety per cent art 
and ten per cent skill for many illnesses. Perhaps this 
percentage is rather high, but it is a well known fact 
today that the physician’s personality and ability to un- 
derstand the entire patient, his emotional problems as 
well as his physical disease, are important factors in his 
success. If the physician must use art in treating his 
patients even more so must the physical therapist. Espe- 
cially is this true in treating arthritics. 

The patient with rheumatoid arthritis usually is one 
of the most difficult to treat and the hardest to cure. 
It is impossible to say at present that psychologic fac- 
tors cause arthritis, but they influence the course of the 
disease. Emotional disturbances can retard the patient’s 
recovery, a fact the physical therapist does not always 
recognize and frequently ignores in treating her ar- 
thritics. 

Much has been written about the scientific value of 
the physical treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, but it 
is the purpose of this short article to show that it is 
the practical common-sense things and a complete un- 
derstanding of the whole patient that make for suc- 
cessful treatment in arthritis. Such things are not 
learned from textbooks but from actual experience 
with arthritics. 

If some of those deformed hands could write they 
would tell you that it is not the therapist who knows 
the best exercises or the correct movements of massage 


rr’ the present time there is renewed interest and 


who aids in his recovery; it is the therapist who thinks. 


of the arthritic patient as a person and not as a pair of 
swollen knees or stiff joints, and is capable of utilizing 
this knowledge in her treatment of the patient. Any 
arthritic patient may consider himself lucky if he has a 
therapist who realizes to the fullest extent the value 
of psychotherapy and uses it to instill in her patient 
courage and confidence so that he will have a desire 
to live and get well. 

An analysis of the arthritic patient who comes to 
the physical therapy department in a wheel chair or 
who has had the disease for a long time reveals-a tense, 
anxious individual full of fear and doubt. He has been 
from physician to physician and from clinic to clinic, 
and by this time he knows there is no cure for arthritis; 
he also is aware of the fact that the average physician 
is not interested in him or his arthritis. The therapist is 
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just someone else to try and he informs her of this 
fact. The battle is lost before it is fought unless she 
can give him more than the usual routine mechanical 
treatment. It must be treatment in which understand. 
ing of human behavior, ingenuity, and originality play 
a large part; it must be treatment in which she is will. 
ing to give a little more than is required of her. She 
has so little to offer him anyway towards recovery that 
unless a physical therapist can give an abundant 
measure of psychotherapy and gain his confidence and 
cooperation she can only expect failure. 

There are always some people to whom a person 
looks forward to seeing with a great deal of pleasure, 
people who make a person feel that life is worth while 
and it is good to be alive just because they are in the 
world. By some means the physical therapist must 
make herself one of those rare individuals in the ar- 
thritic patient’s life. He goes along at about the same 
pace, no better or no worse. It is this sameness that 
causes him to be so irritable and depressed. He has his 
happy days and his blue days which means a therapist's 
personality must change to fit his moods. 

He must never be thought of as that “mean patient.” 
Any therapist who has such a feeling towards a patient 
with arthritis and takes a dislike to him should not 
treat him. Perfect harmony between the two person- 
alities must exist for successful treatment. His joints 
may still be painful when he leaves the department but 
if there are smiles instead of tears then his happy state 
of mind will be an asset to him. 

Every generalized arthritis patient has some joints 
that are more painful than others. A therapist who 
does not have a mental picture or remembers all of 
his “sore spots” is the most annoyang person in the 
arthritic’s life. She may have a dozen other patients 
with painful joints but it is her responsibility to know 
these details in each patient. Such knowledge will en- 
able her to gain his confidence, as his burden is light- 
ened if he knows that she will not hurt him. 


There is something to be learned from everyone and 
this is true in a therapist’s contact with an arthritic 
patient or any patient. He has so much to give if the 
physica] therapist has a “listening ear” and a “seeing 
eye.” Nothing boosts an arthritis patient’s morale as 
much as giving him the feeling that he is useful. Many 
times an extra few minutes will enable the patient to 
help work out a system of giving exercises so they are 
not painful. Perhaps it is support here or resistance 
some other place that will do the trick. To alleviate his 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Being Taught Hawaii's 
Schools 


SAMUEL D. ALLISON 


and 


aw” 


, JUNE JOHNSON 


Board of Health, Territory of Hawaii 


health work that if the substantial gains now being 

made in the field of venereal disease control are to 
be maintained, everyone must be provided with ade- 
quate education concerning syphilis and gonorrhea. 
This does not mean only the professional groups, such 
as physicians,. nurses, and others directly concerned 
with a control program, or those groups consisting of 
the infected or potential victims of the diseases ; rather, 
it includes the rank and file of the population from teen- 
age upwards. 

Upon the conviction that the education of youth is of 
paramount importance in any plan of venereal disease 
control, Hawaii has based its venereal disease educa- 
tional program in the secondary schools. In contrast to 
procedures carried out in many parts of the nation 
where youth education in venereal disease is directed at 
or restricted to certain special groups, Hawaii provides 
a venereal disease educational program directed at all 
its youth through the intermediate and senior high 
schools. 

Prior to the recent large-scale ventures in the field, 
there had been some earlier attention paid in the com- 
munity to the problem. As early as 1914, the recom- 
mendation was made in a Honolulu social survey that 
attention be given to social hygiene in the schools. In 
1939 the Honolulu Junior Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored a public campaign of education on syphilis, and 
physicians were made available for lectures to school 
faculty meetings. Then in 1942, one of the authors, 
as the recently appointed Venereal Disease Control Of- 
fcer for the Territory, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction spoke to practically all the 
high school faculties on the island of Oahu. His ex- 
periences reaffirmed conclusions previously reached 
while he was engaged in a similar program in the state 
of Oregon, namely, that the classroom teacher should 
do the work of instructing youth in venereal disease 
and that it should not be done by a physician or other 
outsider entering the school as a casual lecturer. 

These preliminaries culminated in a series of con- 
ferences between officials of the Territorial Board of 
Health and the Department of Public Instruction and a 


|’ is the firm belief of many persons engaged in public 


Dr. Allison is Director of the Bureau of Venereal Diseases 
and Miss Johnson is School Health Education Administrator. 
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plan of action was subsequently evolved. 

In 1943, a program for territory-wide venereal dis- 
ease education, to be instituted on the secondary level 
of Hawaii’s public schools, was given official sanction. 
Provisions were made by the Board of Health for 
financing and supervising the scientific aspects of the 
program and by the Department of Public Instruction 
for its educational supervision. A science teacher with 
previous administrative and curriculum-building ex- 
perience was given a leave of absence to work with the 
Board of Health in formulating the program. The edu- 
cational background of this teacher was enlarged by a 
study of the venereal diseases and their control under 
the close supervision of the venereal disease division of 
the Board of Health. This was accomplished by means 
of attendance at staff conferences, visits to clinics, ex- 
tensive reading, and numerous meetings with individ-~ 
uals in the field. 


EFORE procedures and materials could be devel- 

oped for use in the schools, two surveys were 
necessary—one of mainland school systems, health and 
education departments, organizations and individuals 
engaged in venereal disease work, and the other of 
Hawaii’s secondary schools. This latter survey was 
carried out to determine the extent of existing venereal 
disease instruction in Hawaii’s schools. 


To obtain mainland opinions, 193 inquiries were sent 


,out and 133 replies received, of which 105 were from 


school systems and 19 from state departments of health 
or education. As a great deal of material was received, 
it was felt that the use of correspondence was a very 
satisfactory medium for determining mainland practices 
and trends. 

The local survey showed that very little attention was 
being given to venereal disease. As a result of these 
studies and previous experience by one of the authors, 
the conclusion was reached that, to be most effective, 
venereal disease information should be included as a 
part of health education in a unit on communicable 
diseases and that science or health teachers should 
handle the work. 

Since teachers needed to be informed of this new 
emphasis in health education and wanted to understand 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal)..................... —- 
Student Membership (including Journal)...................... 1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Student memberships must be endorsed by the head of the department. 


Student Professional (including the Journal and the 
Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—one installment 80.00 
10 installments of $10.00 each 


Suggested Theme for Spring Meetings 

plage J. Cox of San Francisco State College, President of 

the Bay Section of the California State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has planned a series 
of conferences this semester, the theme of which is “evaluating 
wartime programs in physical education with a view to salvaging 
for the profession those features that might contribute to peace- 
time programs.” In announcing these plans Mr. Cox stated: 
“These conferences will make use of professional people who 
have been released from military service and who can be counted 
on to give unbiased appraisals without fear of endangering 
their military status. Each session will take up a different 
program, eg., Navy, Army, Marine Corps, Waves, Wacs, 
Physical Therapy, Aquatic, Recreation, etc. Presentations will 
be made by panels or committees who will have several weeks 
in which to study and analyze their particular fields. I think 
we can make a worth-while contribution. If nothing other than 
professional stimulation and discussions results from these 
sessions, they will be valuable.” 


Rhode Island Establishes State Directorship 


HARLES B. Lewis, M.D., formerly director of health 

service for public schools of Providence, has been appointed 
the first State Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for Rhode Island. Congratulations are extended 
to Rhode Island and to Dr. Lewis, an active leader in the Rhode 
Island State Association, who has wide acquaintance with the 
problems and personnel of the field. 


Athletic Institute 
"THEODORE P. Bank, President of the Athletic Institute, 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, has announced 
the following new projects for 1946: 

1. The production of a twenty-minute 16mm. movie short 
depicting the value of athletics and recreation in building a 
stronger America and also in helping to solve the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. The contract for this movie has already been 
let and the script is in the process of production. When com- 
pleted, prints of the film will be shown throughout the United 
States by a commercial film distributing company. Prints will 
be available to member dealers and distributors for special 
community showings. 

2. The employment of three field representatives for the 


STATE MEMBERSHIP HONOR ROLL 
The following states, reported as of February 1, 1945, 
achieved honor roll status for 1944-45 for meeting quotas 
for membership in their state associations for health, 
physical education, and recreation as of June 1, 1945. 
State State 


Membership Membership Quota 
State June 1,1944 June 1, 1945 1944-45 
California 1445 1615 723 
District of Columbia 120 139 59 
Florida 117 169 160 
Kansas 186 198 196 
New Jersey 707 859 435 
Rhode Island 92 97 63 


Associations which increased their states memberships 
but did not achieve their quotas deserve honorable men- 
tion. These were: Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. 


purpose of assisting local communities in the United States in 
surveying sports and recreation facilities and evaluating exist. 
ing programs. These representatives will also be able to give 
expert advice in regard to the organization and administration 
of local athletic and recreation programs or the expansion of 
existing ones. One field representative has already been em. 
ployed, Major Russell Opderbecke, recently released from the 
Army. After a period of orientation, Major Opderbecke wil 
be available for field contact work. ° 


Summer Sessions Announcement 


| Sa those of our readers who are desirous of attending 
summer school this year the Journal will again publish j 
pertinent information regarding scheduled summer _ sessioy, 
courses in health, physical education and recreation in colleges | 
and universities throughout the country. Instead of presenting 
this information in general paragraph form, as has been the 
custom in the past, a more easily read tabular style will be 
used. Accordingly heads of departments who wish to publi- 
cize their summer session courses through this means in the 
Journal are invited to submit their information as follows: 
give name of institution and geographical location, dates of 
session, general description of content of courses offered (viz, 
methods, administration, officiating techniques, recreation lead- 
ership training), and person or department to whom the indi- 
vidual may write for catalogues and further information. 
Please do not list courses in detail as this will require too much 
space. 
It is hoped that the summer session announcements may 


appear in the May Journal the deadline for which is April 1. | 


If information from a sufficient number of institutions has not 
been received by that date, publication will be delayed until 
the June Journal, the deadline for which is May 1. 


Briefs 

Ae cutbacks on delivery of physical education, recreation, 

and athletic equipment and supplies were to be effected 
officially on March 1, 1946. Schools and colleges can be as- 
sured of a greater flow of spring and summer athletic goods 
into civilian channels. The additional diversion of equipment 
into civilian channels for next fall will be correspondingly 
brighter. 

Teacher-education institutions interested in employing Danish 
professors on a full- or part-time basis or on a fellowship basis 
are urged to correspond with Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Robin- 
son Foundation Inc., 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 1/, 
New York. Two male Danish professional leaders, 29 and 4 
years old, have indicated their desire to teach Danish physical 
education, and theoretical as well as activity courses. They 
desire especially an opportunity to join in research on th 
problems of physiology of exercise. 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee of tht 
American Softball Association plans were made for the Veter 
ans of Foreign Wars organization to foster or sponsor tht 
junior softball program in the United States along the samt 
lines that the American Legion is sponsoring junior baseball 

The American Legion has adopted a resolution urging all 
state departments and local businesses to emphasize the prome 
tion of community recreation. A sub-committee from tht 
Americanism Committee of the American Legion will soo 
formulate suggested programs. 

After a period of splendid war service with the Bureau d 


Naval Personnel in behalf of health and physical fitness, Charles 
E. Forsythe has returned to his former position as director d 
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Convention-Goer’s Guide 


You will want to spend a lot of time visiting the com- 
mercial and educational exhibits . . . awaiting you will 
be a hearty welcome from all exhibitors and a wealth of 
information on many products that will help solve your 
professional problems . . . the exhibitors will give you 
the benefit of personal service through their representa- 
tives .. . please chat with them . . . consultation services 
will be provided at the convention . . . bring your ques- 
tions, and also the answers to the other person’s problems 
_,. secure your tickets on arrival for the banquet to 
be held Thursday evening . . . also order your copy of 
the Convention Proceedings . . . please don’t forget your 
membership card as it will facilitate registration. 


athletics with the Michigan High School Athletic Association, 
Lansing. 

News has been received of the death of Miss E. Gertrude 
Lavers, East Orange, New Jersey, a devoted and loyal member 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. for many years. Miss Lavers served in 
the United States Army in France during World War I and 
later in Army hospitals in the states. She was a pioneer in 
the work for crippled children in Ohio at Elyria, Lima, and 
Cincinnati, specializing particularly in infantile and _ spastic 
‘paralysis. She started the New Jersey project for palsied chil- 
dren at Vineland in 1938 and during the past two years was 
instrumental in developing a similar program at the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in Newark. 

Dr. Jay I. Durand, Seattle, Washington, was recently elected 
president of the American Academy of Pediatrics. One of the 
major current projects of this group is a national survey on 
the adequacies of health programs for children. 

The Athletic Institute, Inc., 209 South State Street, Chicago 
4, Illinois, has published a new thirty-six page Living War 
Memorial Brochure containing plans for different sized com- 
munity sports and recreation centers and information on the 
financing of such projects. It is being sent to the mayors of 
every city in America of between 2,500 and 100,000 population. 

Four graduate assistantships, four graduate stipend scholar- 
ships, and three graduate scholarships in the field, open to both 
men and women, are available for the academic year 1946-47 
from the School of Physical Education and Athletics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. For further 
information and application blanks address Dr. Lloyd M. Jones. 

Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, back at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, after serving three months last fall as a civilian con- 
sultant on athletics and recreation in Europe, has announced 
that a publication “Industrial Recreation Facilities” is now 
available. The publication is the result of a survey made in 
industry in terms of the facilities available, who owns them, 
and related factors. 

Additional copies of the official report, “The Role of Exer- 
cise in Physical Fitness,” approved in 1943 by the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
and the A.M.A., have been made available due to the number 
of requests for it. Single copies may be secured on request 
from the headquarters office. 

Largely through the leadership of Mr. Willard N. Greim, 
Director, Public Schools, Denver, and President of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, an affiliation was recently effected to concen- 
trate on the objectives of amateur athletics. The affiliation in- 
volves the Amateur Athletic Union, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and the National Federation of High 
School Athletic Associations, the largest bodies dealing with 
amateur athletics in the United States. 

Alden W. Thompson, who was in charge of physical training 
and recreation at Great Lakes Naval Training Station and for 
the nine previous years as dean of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics at the University of West Virginia, is now 
divisional director of health education and athletics at Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Director of the North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission, Raleigh, has announced a series of recre- 
ation leadership training institutes. A statewide institute for 
public recreation officials is to be held at Chapel Hill, April 
18-20, and a statewide recreation conference is scheduled for 
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May 3-4 at the North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham. 
Four state area workshops on training of skills in recreation 
have been held since February. 
Suggested School Health Policies 

es second edition of Suggested School Health Policies—A 

Charter for School Health (published in three parts in the 
Journal, the first of which appeared in the January issue) is 
available from several sources: 

1. Publications Division, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., price 10c 
per single copy. Post&ge prepaid on cash orders only. 

2. The American Medical Association, 535 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois will furnish one to nine copies gratis to any 
individual, teacher-education institution, or health agency, offi- 
cial or voluntary, if the request is written on official letterhead. 

3. Health Education Council, 10 Downing Street, New York 
City, price 25c with reductions for quantity lots. 


National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vieet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The United States Field Hockey Association whose officers 
were frozen during the war has recently elected the following 
officers: President, Suzanne Cross; Vice President, Harriet 
Walton; Corresponding Secretary, Eileen Bell; Recording Sec- 
retary, Betty Schellenberger; Treasurer, Dorothy Franklin. 
The new Umpiring Chairman is Ethel Kloberg. 

* * * 


Mabel J. Shirley, state representative from Minnesota sends 
the following news. The N.S.W.A. state subcommittee on 
clinics prepared mimeographed directions for a demonstration 
of fieldball skill practice which was given as a part of the 
fifteen fall institutes conducted by the State Department of 
Education for physical education teachers throughout the state. 
At these same institutes, copies of the N.S.W.A. publication 
list and the fliers At Your Service and Desirable Practices, 
were distributed to the teachers. 

Both winter and summer outing activities are gaining rapidly 
in popularity in Minnesota. Several colleges now sponsor canoe 
trips, youth hosteling, and ski outings. One more college has 
added horseback riding to its physical education curriculum. 

+ 


The following new appointments or changes in state repre- 
sentatives have been made: 

Massachusetts: Edmee Robert, High School of Commerce, 
State Street, Springfield. 

Rhode Island: Kaye Hunt, Y.W.C.A., Providence. 

Nevada: Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas. 

Arkansas: Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. 

Mississippi: Mary Alexander, P.O. 918, Jackson. 

Don’t forget the State Representative Dinner Meeting at the 
National Convention in St. Louis. It is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 10 at 6:00 p.m. 

* 


* 


The convention chairman for the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics is Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf’s College, North- 
field, Minn. The schedule of N.S.W.A. meetings at the Na- 
tional Convention in St. Louis is as follows: 

Tuesday, April 9: 

9 a.M.-6 P.M. Legislative Board. 
7-10 p.m. Rules and Editorial Committee. 

Wednesday, April 10: 

6 p.M. Dinner, State and City Representatives. 

Thursday, April 11: 

9-10:30 a.m. Section Meeting. 
1- 3:00 p.m. Legislative Board Meeting. 
5- 6:00 p.m. Officials Rating. 
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Educational Films In Sports 

We regret that the publication of the film catalogue 
has been considerably delayed but printing setbacks have 
made it unavoidable. In the meantime we beg your in- 
dulgence a little longer and assure all those who ordered 
and paid for copies several weeks ago that their orders 
will be filled as soon as our copies of the catalogue ar- 
rive in the Washington office. 


The officers of the Connecticut Valley Board of Women’s 
Officials are as follows: Chairman, Edmee Robert, High School 
of Commerce, Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, Betty Hollister, 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Dorchester, Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Mass. 


* * * 


The student officers of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women are: President, Women’s Athletic Association of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Secretary, Women’s Athletic Association of the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. Is your athletic association 
an active member of the A.F.C.W.? 


« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


Posture and Play—the New Army Program 


Major H. C. Beaumont, Army sports officer, Department of 
National Defence. Ottawa, announced a new physical and rec- 
reational plan of “Posture and Play” for the army. His an- 
nouncement states: 


“Aiming at interesting as many soldiers as possible in some 
branch of sport, the Canadian Army has tossed the old mass 
sports plan into the discard and established coaching schools in 
the various military districts throughout Canada. 


“Mass sports have not produced the quality of play desired, 
simply because the majority of individuals are reluctant to par- 
ticipate in games they do not feel they perform with credit to 
themselves ; furthermore, an unskilled player does not desire to 
play and spoil the game for others who play the game well. 
This must be corrected. 


“The regular physical and recreational training periods will 
be succeeded by the “Posture and Play” plan. The new method 
will enable the sports coaches to give personal instruction to 
the soldier in games characteristic of Canada. 


“The graduates of the coaching schools are expected to be 
ready to introduce the system early this year. It will provide 
for a fifty-minute period in which the first seven minutes will 
be given over to warming-up calisthenics required for good 
posture, limbering up muscles required for the lesson, and accel- 
eration of heart and lung action. Chalk-talks on the funda- 
mentals of the game to be played will follow. 

“Then the class will be divided into small groups with 
assistant coaches in charge and each man will be carefully 
taught the rudiments of the game. Instruction drills in the 
fundamentals of the game to develop skills required for the 
proper execution of the lessons will be held before the class 
enters into short scrimmages. After a chat on the rules of 
the game the period ends with cooling-off calisthenics and a 
word on good posture. Army sports coaches will take on the 
duties of instruction during regular army training hours and 
basketball, volleyball, soccer, boxing, and skiing will be the 
first sports featured in the posture and play periods. Other 
sports will be taught as they become seasonable. 

“In each of these sports, twelve coaching lessons subdivided 
into two parts are given the soldier during regular training. 
If he passes the required tests on rules and execution of the 
game, the next stage is voluntarily entering into a series of six 
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Canadian Physical Education Convention 

The National Convention of the Canadian Physicaj 
Education Association will be held at Jasper Park Lodge, 
Jasper, Alberta, June 21-23, 1946. The convention js 
being held at this beautiful mountain resort at the inyi- 
tation of the Edmonton Physical Education Association, 
It was felt that members would prefer the mountain 
resort to the usual city hotel. Convention-goers plan to 
make it a part of their holidays. 

The association plans to have a number of speakers 
and demonstrators in the physical education field from 
all parts of Canada and the United States at the conven- 
tion. Teachers, principals, supervisors, playground jn- 
structors, health specialists, and dance artists also will 
attend. 


test games or events during off-duty hours in an effort tp 
qualify for an Army Sports Crest which is awarded for each 
sport and is worn on sport clothes. Should the soldier fail to 
qualify he is given further coaching. Qualified army sports 
coaches wear a distinctive crest.” 

This program is distinctly modern and marks a stride for- 
ward in Canadian physical training for the Army. 

John Kidd’s new book Community Centres published by the 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship, 116 Marl. 
borough St., Ottawa, is timely and should be of interest to 
any community contemplating the building of a center. 

Stanley Rough, executive secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Physical Education Association, in his column “Across Canada,” 
credits Morrie Bruker, Montreal; Doris Plewes, London; and 
Art Eriksson, Edmonton; with having made the greatest con- 
tributions to physical education in Canada during the past year, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND... . . By W. W. Reid 

The “Million Acre Playground”:as well as the “Million Acre 
Farm” is Lt. Col. Reid’s vision of the Prince Edward Island 
physical fitness program. This newly appointed provincial 
director of physical fitness has completed a survey of the 
Island’s needs and hopes to have his program in full swing this 
summer. 

Recruitment and training of leaders is receiving prompt 
attention. Sixty teachers are in training at the Prince of Wales 
College. In addition, classes are conducted from 1 P.M. to 
10 p.m. for recreation leaders in Charlottetown. All age groups 
from six to sixty are being cared for. Games are the major 
feature at present. Swimming and lifesaving will be stressed 
shortly. The provincial physical fitness program will be assisted 
by the Canadian Red Cross Association this year in giving 
courses for instructors and in providing facilities and training 
for civilians. 

Camping promises to develop considerably this summer. Boy 
Scout, Girl Guide, Sea Cadet, Army, and Air Force cadet, 
YMCA, YWCA, and MREC camps will be enlarged to accom- 
modate many hundreds of boys and girls. The physical fitness 
Division will operate a camp for underprivileged boys and girls. 

Skating and hockey proved very popular all winter. Newly 
opened rinks served capacity crowds. School hockey teams 
were assisted to make trips to other centers by the Physical 
Fitness Division of the Department of Education. This venture 
proved its worth in the results obtained. 


QUEBEC 

The Sport Clinic sponsored by the Quebec Physical Educa- 
tion Association gathered momentum during the autumn and 
closed the first session prior to Christmas with capacity meet- 
ings of 800 in skiing and hockey. M. M. Bruker, YMHA, is 
the person responsible. The second session is now in full swing. 
Skiing was poor up to mid-January due to abnormally warm 
weather and a scant snowfall, only 30 inches of the usual 70 
inches having appeared. Fifty second-year students of physical 
education at McGill University spent last week in the Lauren- 
tions learning the techniques of skiing under the expert eye 
of F. M. Van Wagner but had difficulty finding enough snow 
except on the higher slopes. 

School hockey and basketball schedules are in full swing 
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he Montreal and District Protestant Secondary Schools Ath- 
tic Association have a very ambitious program. In basketball 
will play 132 games, and in hockey 33 teams will play 
Hockey schedules have to be curtailed because of 
Two are still being used by the 


T 
le 
28 teams 

2 games. 
to obtain rinks. 
armed forces. 

George Mantha, city supervisor of playgrounds, reports 131 
rinks in operation with 900 hockey teams competing in sections 
of Peewees, Bantam, (A and B), Midgets, Juvenile, Junior, 
and Intermediate. There are 150 leagues and between Jan. 1 
and Feb. 28 at least 5,000 games were played. 

Industrial recreation is finding itself in the reconversion pro- 
gram. Stanley Rough reports increased activity in the alumi- 
num town of D’Arvida. Seventeen clubs are carrying on an 
active program. He suggests that the reader try Broom Ball 
when the ice surface is too soft for skates. 


ONTARIO . . - By D. W. Plewes 

The Department of Education conducted camps for boys and 
girls from the seventh and eighth grades last summer. From 
Miss Winifred Prendergast, Normal School, London, Ontario, 
an instructress in camp craft at the girls’ camp, we learn that 
the lack of suitable camps and the knowledge of the values to 
be received from a session at camp may have prompted the 
undertaking. 

The Camp was situated on Lake Couchiching on the Ontario 
Athletic Commission property, 80 miles north of Toronto. 
Elementary secondary, and normal school teachers made up the 
staff with senior high school students or graduates acting as 
junior or cabin counselors, The ratio was one leader to five 
campers. The campers were lodged in cabins, ten campers and 
one counselor to each cabin. ‘A separate building housed the 
washroom, showers, and toilet facilities. 

Campers came in buses and stayed two weeks, one hundred 
ata time. Two groups of girls uséd the camp site during July 
with two groups of boys taking over in August. The nurse, 
dietitian, and maintenance staff were the same for the two 
months. 

The campers were selected by twenty-three elementary school 
inspectors from the 7th and 8th grades of the public and sepa- 
rate (parochial) schools. They were selected on the bases 
that (1) they needed camping and all that a camp session can 
give to a child, (2) they could afford a small fee, (3) their 
academic standing and extracurricular activities merited the 
experience as a reward. 

Swimming and camp craft were the two main activities, with 
canoeing, land sports, hand crafts, sketching, music, and dra- 
matics making up a full program. 

According to Miss Prendergast the results, as seen by an 
observer on the spot, were most satisfactory. Two hundred 
girls had two weeks of living in the open and for the first 
time in their lives had a taste of community living. 

“News of the School” a joint publication of the alumni of 
the School of Physical and Health Education, University of 
Toronto, and the alumnae of the Margaret Eaton School fea- 
tures news of the present student group as well as alumni news. 


MANITOBA . . . . . . +. By Hart M. Devenney 

Mr. Hart M. Devenney, provincial director of physical fitness, 
draws attention to the advantages of physical education demon- 
strations in his article published in the Manitoba School Journal. 
He recommends the use of the demonstration as the best means 
of acquainting the parents and patrons of the school with values 
of a good physical education program and the various activities 
it includes. February, March, and early April are suggested 
as preferred dates. 

Mr. Devenney suggests a few basic principles for use as 
guides in planning a demonstration. The demonstration should 
include all pupils, not just a select few. All grades in the 
school should be included in the demonstration. A demonstra- 
tion should not aim at perfection of performance. The program 
should be made up of typical class activities as they are taught 
and organized in the class. The program should depict the 
complete program of physical education. Educational objectives 
should be kept in mind when a demonstration is being planned. 
ALBERTA . . . . . Arthur W. Eriksson 

Ski Village in the Valley of the Flaming Spring, opened in 
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December by Edmonton’s sports-loving mayor, Harry Ainlay, 
has proved a huge success. 
a full season of activity for ski enthusiasts. 
Club, established thirty years ago, is actively encouraging the 
current ski boom. The big slide on Connor’s Hill, a junior 
jump, a 100-yard wide practice slope, an 800-foot run for down- 
hill and slalom, and a challenging bush run for expert skiers 
only, are some of the features in the setup. 


Exhibitions of skiing ushered in 
The Edmonton Ski 


In January the health and recreation leaders working under 


the Edmonton Recreation Commission put on a series of dis- 
plays showing the work being done in their classes. 
gram consisted of tumbling, vaulting, fundamental exercises 


The pro- 


(calisthenics), exercises done to music, bench work, folk danc- 
ing, and community singing. 

The Edmonton Physical Education Association staged an 
“Activity Night” on January 9. Parallel bar exercises for 
intermediate boys, stall bar exercises, and various folk dances 
were directed by members of the group. 

The Calgary Physical Education Association centered their 
discussion meeting in December on Dr. Jesse F. Williams’ book, 
Principles of Physical Education. Films on health and recre- 
ation classes were shown. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MISSOURI . . . . . . By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

After a wartime lapse of four years, Maryville College of 
the Sacred Heart in St. Louis will again sponsor its annual 
horse show for preparatory schools and colleges. The 1946 
show will be held at the Missouri Stables Arena on May 2, 3, 
and 4. The purpose is to promote sportsmanship and Interest 
in equitation, and to bring together in friendly competition the 
many schools of St. Louis and the surrounding territory. 

Since its inception in 1934, the number of schools participat- 
ing has grown from ten to thirty. Three hundred riders com- 
peted in 1941 as compared to the original one hundred and 
thirty-four. At that time sixty-three exhibitors had private 
entries. 

The student classes are divided into beginner, novice, and 
advanced, singles, pairs, and four abreast. Classes are also 
held for three- and five-gaited saddle horses, hunters and jump- 
ers, roadsters, ponies, and stock horses. Trophies and ribbons 
are awarded in all classes. On the final evening there is the 
presentation of the major trophies. Permanent trophies are 
given to the high-point school and college and to the individual 
high-point girl and boy. The equitation rules of the American 
‘Horse Show Association are used throughout. 

The Maryville College Horse Show is doing an important 
and worth-while job of bringing the pleasure and healthfulness 
of sports competition before the eyes of the youth of Greater 
St. Louis. 


MINNESOTA ... . . . . By Clarence A. Nelson 

A conference for all teacher-training institutions in the fields 
of health and physical education was held on Tuesday, January 
15, 1946, at the office of the State Department of Education in 
St. Paul. Representatives from the liberal arts colleges, state 
teachers’ colleges, and the University of Minnesota were pres- 
ent. Topics presented and discussed included: 

1. The present status of the health and physical education 
programs in the Minnesota public schools. 

2. Reports. on the state teachers’ college and University spe- 
cial health projects under the Kellogg Foundation. 

3. Present-day problems in health and physical education 
(time allotment, trained personnel, in-service training). 

4. New materials developed and distributed by the State 
Department of Education. 
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5. New standards in health and physical education for Min- 
nesota schools. 

6. The teacher-training curriculum. 

Each teacher-training institution was presented with a large 
booklet containing a complete set of all course-of-study material 
and bulletins in health and physical education which have been 
prepared and distributed to the Minnesota schools by the State 
Department of Education. Extra bulletins on all recently printed 
materials were also distributed so that teachers in training could 
be given the latest information on the Minnesota program. 

Paul Schmidt, secretary-treasurer of the Southeast Minne- 
sota Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, recently sent out a letter to all members in his division 
urging them to send in material for the state newsletter and 
also enclosed a copy of the report of the Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association entitled Our Schools 
which he urges all to read. 

An excellent response was obtained fur the first women’s 
basketball clinic held in the Duluth area on Saturday, January 
19, 1946. Women teachers from the entire northeast section of 
Minnesota as well as from Wisconsin attended the clinic which 
was sponsored by the Duluth State Teachers College and finan- 
cially assisted by the northeast division of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Miss 
Edith Peterson and Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal of Duluth State 
Teachers College were in charge of the arrangements. Miss 
Catherine Snell, University of Minnesota, chairman of Minne- 
sota Women’s Officials Rating Board, conducted the clinic 
sessions. The morning program consisted of demonstrations 
of playing skills and the afternoon session was devoted to aids 
for officiating. Many women availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain national or local officials’ ratings. 

New officials elected for the Southwest Division of the Min- 
nesota Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation were: president, John Bell, Windom; vice president, 
B. A. Munson, Mountain Lake; secretary-treasurer, E. C. 
Herrmann, Lakefield. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


WASHINGTON ... . . By Dorothalee Horn 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Washington has welcomed a number of new staff 
members during the year 1945-46. Miss Katharine Fox, who 
for the past two years has been on the staff at the University 
of Michigan, is instructing individual sports. Miss Betty 
Slaughter, who received her M. S. from Wellesley College last 
spring, is teaching swimming and badminton. Miss Florence 
Beam, a graduate of the University of Washington, who has 
been teaching in the Renton High School, is instructing in folk 
dance and individual sports. Miss Nathalie Reichart, formerly 
at Oregon State College, is instructing in swimming and arch- 
ery. New members who are teaching health education include 
Dr. Julia Goodsell Skahen, formerly of the physiology depart- 
ment of the University of Washington, who did her graduate 
work in endocrinology at the University of Chicago; Mrs. Mary 
Jane Andrews, who for the past two years has been acting 
head of the physical education department at the Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia. Miss Jane Mc- 
Gownd has returned to the department after an 18 months’ 
leave of absence, during which time she was studying the Alex- 
ander technique in the east. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of the University of 
Washington has formed a local Physical Education Honorary, 
Phi Epsilon Chi. Membership requirements are an average of 
3.0 in all major subjects, a cumulative grade point average .2 
above the all-University average, junior standing or over, and 
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an outstanding contribution to the Physical Education 
and her major department. The pledges, who automatically fy. 
came charter members, were recently announced in an a 
sphere of candlelight and formality in the lovely Tower Toon 
of the Women’s Physical Education Building. They are M 
Bemis, Helen Clarke, Shirley Nelson, Dotti Mathson, Priscill 
Ross, and Elsie Trammell. Dean Edward H. Lauer of the Col. 
lege of Arts and Science gave the welcoming address, Mix 
Kathro Kidwell is advisor of the club. 

The physical education majors who graduated last year pre 
sented the club with a plaque. On this each year the Outstang. 
ing graduating physical education senior who is a member ry 
the club, who is active in the department, and who has a 3f 
cumulative grade point average will have her name engraved 
She will also be presented with a professional book by th 
club itself. Last year this honor went to Priscilla Ross, 

Each year the staff presents a membership in the AAH 
P.E.R. to the physical education major who has the highest 
scholarship standing in the department. This award last yeq 
went to Sheila Stanley. 


OREGON... . . . . . By Katheyn 


A state central core committee has been appointed for the 
purpose of making plans for the betterment of the physical 
education profession in the state of Oregon. The members of 
this committee are: Clyde Martin, Albany, Oregon; Dorothe 
Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation, Portland, Ore. 
gon; Fenton E. McAllister, Grant’s Pass, Oregon; Grag 
Scully, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; Percy Gill 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; D. W. Testa, Til. 
mook, Oregon; Mr. Kushner, Salem, Oregon; Carl Rhoda, 
Madras, Oregon; Ed Ryan, Klamath Falls, Oregon; Mr. 
Emily Singleton, Washington High School, Portland, Oregon; 
Robert Knox, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The dance news notes this month are truly a “state of th 
nation” coverage as they come from the far corners of th 
country. We begin out in Pocatello, Idaho, where Jacquelp 
Van Gaasbeck has introduced modern dance into the high sched 
for the first time. The students have responded to Miss Va 
Gaasbeck’s work with such enthusiasm that a modern dane 
club is being formed. The first program was given before th 
entire school body during the last week in February. Th 
twenty students in the club have never before had modern dant 
instruction, though many of them have ballet backgrounds. 

Next on the list is the University of Texas at Austin. Shirly 
Dodge writes that a new dance course is being given for the 
first time in the Department of the Drama in the School d 
Fine Arts. This course, which is taught by Miss Dodge, i 
being given academic credit. The activities of the dances 
at the University of Texas include three dances, “Waltz 
“Bamba,” and “Samba,” given for a musical show on Decembe 
10, with choreography by Gloria Rosoff, new dance instructo 
at the University. On December 19, Orchesis, under the dirt 
tion of Miss Rosoff, presented a suite of Christmas danct 
Miss Dodge gave a solo lecture-demonstration on creativt 
dance at the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston in a prograf 
sponsored by the American Association of University Wome 
A. suite of cowboy ballads was given as examples of dant 
composition at the end of the program. The same lecture-dem 
onstration was given before the physical education department 
and the Austin physical education teachers on November Ii 
Other programs by Miss Dodge were given on December 5 
December 20, and on February 20. The last program was 4 
solo concert in Dallas as a part of a series presented by tht 
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Civic Federation of that city. Among the numbers were 
“Pioneer Mother,” “Planter’s Charm, Trilogy, Tall 
Tales,” and “Adios.” The choreography for the presentation 
of “Alice in Wonderland” given on January 29 at the University 
is to the credit of Miss Dodge, as well as that for the opera, 
“The Chimes of Normandy” which was presented from Febru- 
ary 6-9. ; 

The dance workshop of the University of Indiana, presided 
over by Jane Fox, presented a lecture-demonstration at the 
Bloomington High School. The program was given at the 
request of the members of the Girls’ Athletic Association and 
consisted of groupings of techniques to illustrate continuity and 
logical transition from one movement to another. Four dances 
concluded the program, (1) variations on a movement theme in 
the form of a Negro spiritual, (2) study in 34 time with em- 
phasis on contrasting movement qualities, (3) syncopation 
illustrating experimentation with rhythmic patterns, and (4) 
movement to fit a mood. On January 11, Miss Fox and the 
workshop presented a program for the Friday Musicale, the 
theme of which was “Music for Modern Dance” with the prin- 
ciples and theory underlying the use of music for accompani- 
ment presented and illustrated by the dancers. 

Fifty members of the advanced classes in modern dance as- 
sisted Betty Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College on De- 
cember 4 in a lecture-demonstration for the classes in beginning 
dance. At this time members of the classes in dance composi- 
tion presented original studies illustrating various approaches 
to composition. The same group gave an hour’s demonstration 
for all freshmen at Oregon State College in an attempt to orient 
the incoming students to required courses in physical education. 
The annual concert of the composition classes will be given on 
May 10 and 11. At this concert the college symphony orches- 
tra will cooperate with the dance group in presenting several 
numbers. Miss Thompson will teach in Victoria, B. C., again 
this summer at the summer session of the University of British 
Columbia. Previously she directed the summer classes in 
modern dance in 1943. : 

Eleanor King, teacher and dancer in Seattle, has been in- 
vited to give a two-day teaching session at Oregon State Col- 
lege in early spring, at which time Miss King will also present 
a concert. Miss King has been very active in educational 
modern dance circles on the West Coast, recently having been 
the guest artist at a Dance Symposium of seven California 
Colleges at Mills College in early December. On December 11 
and 13, she gave a master lesson and concert at Monmouth, 
Oregon. On December 12 and 14 she was presented in concert 
at Reed College in Portland. 


The senior dance group of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina presented a program to the student 
body on November 27. The opening number was a serious 
dance entitled “Four Women Am I,” with music by the accom- 
panist for the group, Mrs. T. Jack. The dance was choreo- 
graphed by the eighteen girls who danced in it. Virginia 
Moomaw gave a short talk on “What is Modern Dance?” illus- 
trated by excerpts from the dance, and after Miss Moomaw’s 
speech, the entire dance was repeated so that the audience 
could view it with greater understanding. The program was 
concluded with a light comedy, “They Say a Sailor ... .,” 
with choreography by Miss Moomaw. The third annual Arts 
Forum of the University of North Carolina Woman’s College 
will be held again in early spring, and this year the dance 
group, the dramatic group, and the music department are com- 
bining their talents in a production of “Prometheus Bound.” 
The chorus of twelve will speak as well’ as dance to music 


‘composed especially for the production. Charles Weidman and 


his company will journey to Greensboro to give a concert on 
the last evening of the Forum, and Mr. Weidman will give a 
master lesson in the afternoon. 

A unique dance program was presented on December 11 in 
Detroit by seven high school dance groups and the dance work- 
shop and the student dance group from Wayne University. 
For the program, which was given at the Institute of Arts, 
each group brought its own choral group. Approximately two 
hundred and seventy-five students participated before a large 
audience of students, teachers, parents, and interested laymen. 
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NATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
Ballot, 1946 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
(Vote for one person for each office.) 
Secretary : 
OJ Jane Fox, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
(1) Mary Washington Ball, Cortland State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York. 
Treasurer : 
(J Karen Burt, Pomona College, Pomona, California. 
C1 Alice Gates, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
Member-at-Large: 
(C1) Louise Kloepper, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
O Miriam B. Lidster, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, California. 
Advisory Member: 
O Martha Hill, New York University, New York; 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 
O\Anne Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
Professional Address 
Member A.A.H.P.E.R. ( ) 
I have not voted previously for the offices of the Na- 
tional Section on Dance as of the year 1946. 


Traditional carols, folk songs, and works of modern composers 
were featured as musical accompaniment on the program. The 
dance workshop and the student dance group of Wayne Univer- 
sity gave two programs on December 13. They presented dances 
at the annual Women’s Athletic Association Christmas party 
and also at the meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. For this group two works by Bach were given, 
accompanied by a string ensemble. Ruth Murray and Delia 
Hussey direct the dance workshop at Wayne, and Julia San- 
ford is director of the student dance group. - 

Connecticut College for Women at New London presented 
its traditional Christmas pageant this year on December 13 
with the modern dance group participating for the first time. 
The dance group, under the direction of Ruth Bloomer, com- 
posed a series of dances to “The Great Antiphones,” a Gregorian 
plain chant. Special emphasis was laid on contrasting body 
movements and simplified floor patterns because of the lack of 
space. Twelve members of the dance group took part. Gertrude 
Lippincott and the members of the Mount Holyoke College 
dance group presented a program for the business and profes- 
sional women of Holyoke on January 22. Dances given included 
“Invitation,” “Hot Sunday,” “The City,” and “Light in the 
Spring.” Assisting Miss Lippincott were Sybil Bailey, student 
dance assistant; Ruth Abrams, student chairman of the dance 
group; Margaret Pataky, dance instructor, and Patricia Car- 
ruthers, accompanist. 

Accompanied by the Southwestern Symphony Orchestra, the 
intermediate modern dance classes and Orchesis of Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, directed by Evelyn Lock- 
man, danced for a Christmas program at the college. Two 
traditional carols were used for accompaniment. Two programs 
were given by Orchesis recently, one for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Opelousas and another for the American Legion of 
Lafayette. The group presented a waltz and a gavotte, with 
choreography by Miss Lockman, for the annual Camellia Pa- 
geant. Nine students have been invited to join Orchesis dance 
group as a result of their ability in technic and composition. 
The group is now preparing its mid-year concert. It is inter- 
esting to note that at Southwestern Institute, dance is a part 
of the division of Fine Arts. 

Modern dance at the Worcester, Massachusetts, YWCA has 
been growing apace, according to reports of Dorothy Cleveland, 
instructor in modern dance. In addition to the regular classes, 
a dance group has been organized in both the high school and 
industrial units of the YWCA. The high school group pre- 
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sented a pageant on December 16, and the industrial group is 
planning a program for early spring. With the beginning of 
the second term in January, the classes have a larger enroll- 
ment and show greater enthusiasm. 

The dance section of the Southern California area held a 
Dance Symposium under the Chairmanship of Fredericka Moore 
on Saturday, February 9, at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Other members of the committee were Eleanor 
Brooks and Marie Magimis of U.C.L.A., Karen Burt of 
Pomona College, and Lois Ellfeldt of the University of South- 
ern California. The program included a group lesson for all 
those participating, followed by a work period where the 
students were divided into groups under leaders and given a 
problem in composition. The.compositions were presented in 
the afternoon for evaluation and comment. The all-day session 
was ended with a staff discussion period, at which time there 
was a discussion of the problems confronting dance instructors. 


Notices 

Miss Mary E. Whitney, Chairman of the National Dance 
Section, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, announces 
the appointment of Ruth Farmer, of the University of Georgia 
at Athens as chairman of the Southern Section. All members 
of the Southern District are urged to communicate with Miss 
Farmer, sending her their names and addresses. 

All dance sections members throughout the country are like- 
wise urged to send their names and professional addresses to 
the chairman of the particular District in which they reside 
so that a more accurate list of the dance educators in the field 
may be obtained and so that notices of important events can 
be sent out. 

News of Conventions and Meetings 

Elsewhere in this issue, readers will find a complete schedule 
of the pre-conference and convention plans for the national 
Dance Section meeting at St. Louis in April. These plans 
will not be repeated in this column, but rather a list of the 
schedules of the district meetings will be included in the hope 
that those people who cannot attend the national meeting will 
be able to participate in the district meetings. 

Mipwest District 


Chairman: Jane Fox, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Meeting at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Thursday, March 21, from 4:15 to 6 p.m. 

Topic: The shortage of dance teachers and some problems 
concerned with the establishment of an adequate curriculum in 
teacher-training institutions and in the public schools: From 
the viewpoint of an administrator—Elizabeth Abbott, Director, 
Physical Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; From the viewpoint of a teacher in a teacher-training 
institution—Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois; From the viewpoint of a teacher in the public schools 
—(to be announced). 

Demonstration: Modern dance for high schools girls, Grand- 
view Heights High School, Columbus, Ohio, pupils, taught by 
Esther Scholz of Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion Leader: Ruth Murray, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

NortHwest District 


Chairman: Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Meeting at Seattle, Washington, Thursday, 
March 28, at 2:45 p.m. Program to be announced. 


EASTERN DIstrRICT 


Chairman: Patricia Urner, Wheaton College, Norton, Mas- 
sachusetts. Meeting at Springfield, Massachusetts, Wednesday, 
April 24, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon, and on Thursday, April 25, 
from 4 to 5 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 24: “Contributions of Dance to Effective 
Living,” by Claire Weight, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, New York; “Laban Dance Notation,” Janey Price, De- 
partment Theatre, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts ; 
Discussion of proposed platform of national Dance Section. 

Thursday, April 25: American country dances, Hooker Ele- 
mentary School, under the direction of Helen G. Bergman; 
ballroom dancing, Van Sickle Junior High School, under the 
direction of Grace Knapton; Creative side of dance, demon- 
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stration by college students from Mount Holyoke College, South 

Hadley, Massachusetts, under the direction of Gertrude Lip. 

pincott, and students from physical education’ department of 

Smith College under the direction of Margaret Hanna, 
SouTHERN DistRICT 


Chairman: Ruth Farmer, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. Meeting with the National Convention in St. Loyis 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Chairman: Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, Lip. 
coln, Nebraska. Meeting with the National Convention in § 
Louis. 

Dance Movies 

Betty Lynd Thompson, chairman of the Movie Committe 
of the Dance Section, states that the following dance movies 
are available for rental for educational purposes. Several others 
may not be available at this time so have not been included, 
This list is in a state of revision and a more complete list 
will be available soon. She would like to receive information 
concerning any other available dance films. Miss Thompson 
is at 104 Women’s Building, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

A. Perry-Mansfield Movies of Dance and Body Mechanics, 
Filmed at Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Rental rates (payable 
upon booking), $10.00 for 2 days’ use. 16mm. silent, color, 
Running time for 4 reels, total approx. 50 min. including re. 
winding. Films to be returned immediately, parcel post in- 
sured, at the expense of the person renting the films. 

I. “Rhythmic Movement” (Book V) by Portia Mansfield, 
The “60 Exercises” for the individual, demonstrated by Har- 
riette Anne Gray, in the recumbent, sitting, and standing posi- 
tions. 

II. “Gymnastica No. 2” (Book III), popularly called Hip. 
Hip-Away; “Crescendo” (Book II), both group studies in 
body mechanics by Portia Mansfield. Cowboy Dance “Hold 
Your Holts and Swing Like Thunder” demonstrated by stu-’ 
dents of the Perry-Mansfield Theatre Workshop. American 
Indians: Corn Dance at Acoma, Eagle Dance at Tesuque. 

III. Modern Dance: beginning and advanced technique dem- 
onstrated by Doris Humhprey, Charles Weidman, Jose Limon, 
Harriette Anne Gray, and students of the Workshop. 

IV. “Studies in Canon Form,’ body mechanics exercises 
(Book VI) by Portia Mansfield. Harriette Anne Gray direct- 
ing walking, running, and leaping progression; sustained move- 
ment. Harriette Anne Gray in short excerpts from her com- 
position “The Life of Elizabeth Jenkins.” 

Address: Portia Mansfield, 35 Shadow Lane, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

B. Modern Dance, a Technical Approach by Eleanor King. 
Photographed by Beckett Howorth, M. D. Lighting by Thomas 
Bouchard and Grant Code, 1942. Originally filmed for Dr. 
Howorth’s class in Orthopedics at Teachers College, 16mm, 
silent, black and white. Running time approx. 30 min. for 2 
reels. Rental rate, $10.00 per showing. 

Address: Eleanor King, 908 East Madison Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 

C. Oregon State College movies of modern dance. Filmed 
under the direction of Betty Lynd Thompson. Silent, color, 
16mm. Running time approx. 20 min. per reel, except reel V, 
which is in black and white and reel VII which is in sound and 
color. Rental rate, $2.50 per silent reel or $10.00 for set of 6 
for 4 days’ use. $5.00 for reel VII for 2 days’ use. Postage 
to be paid by person renting films. 


I. Exercises in body conditioning for beginning modern dance, 
demonstrated by advanced students. Reel also includes a series 
of falls plus an excerpt from a duet by advanced students. 

II. Excerpts from compositions by Oregon State dancers in 
1939. 

III. Excerpts from compositions by Oregon State dancers in 
1940. 

IV. Informal shots of professional dancers taken at Benning- 
ton Summer School of the Dance in 1938 and 1939. 

V. Composition in Modern Form. (This is in black and 
white.) Four compositions by members of the Graham group, 
which have been used in lecture demonstrations as examples 
of composition in modern form, as taught by Louis Horst of 
New York City. Taken indoors, in black and white. The four 
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(1) Air Primitive, by Nina Fonaroff; (2) 
Jmpressionism, by Nina Fonaroff ; (3) Archaic Duet, by Jane 
Dudley and Sophia Maslow; (4) Medieval Group Dance, “The 
Kiss of Judas,” with choreography by Jane Dudley. These 
dances were prepared under the direction of Louis Horst and 
photographed by Helen Priest and Betty Lynd Thompson with 
the permission of Louis Horst. They are of value to advanced 
students in composition and are of particular interest to those 
who are familiar with Louis Horst’s approach to composition 
in modern dance. 

VI. Excerpts from compositions by Oregon State dancers, 
1941. Compositions by Orchesis members at Oregon State 
College in 1940-41. Taken indoors and in color. Includes sev- 
eral complete dances, composed, costumed, and staged for con- 
cert work. 

VIL “Curtain Raiser,’ Mary O’Donnell and Jose Limon, 
1941. (In sound and color.) Sound film taken on indoor stage 
in color. May O’Donnell and Jose Limon with Ray Green as 
accompanist. Film shows the duet “Curtain Raiser” which was 
ysed as the opening dance for the 1941 concert taken on tour 
of the west. This movie was made in Corvallis High School 
auditorium, with the cooperation of several Oregon State Col- 
lege experts in lighting and photography. 

VIII. Transient Moods, danced by Betty Lynd Thompson. 
Yuletide Greetings, danced by Orchesis, Oregon State College. 

Address: Betty Lynd Thompson, 104 Women’s Building, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

D. “The Golden Fleece,“ Hanya Holm and group. 16mm, 
color, silent, 900 feet. Rental rate, $25.00 per showing. 

Address: Hanya Holm Studio, 215 West 11th Street, New 
York City. 

E. “The Shakers,“ Humphrey-Weidman and group. 16mm, 
black and white, silent, 400 feet. Rental rate, $15.00 per show- 


compositions are: 


ing. 
Address: Humphrey-Weidman Studio, 108 W. 16th Street, 
New York City. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 

Miss Jean Elerick, sponsor, and the Girls’ Athletic Associ- 
ation of St. Mary’s High School were hostesses to the North 
Phoenix High School GAA, Wednesday, January 16, at a joint 
playday and coed dance. Approximately 75 girls attended. 
From three to five o’clock volleyball was the main attraction. 
Everyone participated, including the instructors. 

In the evening an elaborate Mexican dinner was served in 
the attractive social hal! of the school. Dancing followed until 
seven o'clock. 

This year the physical education departments of St. Mary’s 
and North Phoenix High School inaugurated a new “get- 
acquainted” program for members of their girls’ athletic asso- 
ciations. Several times during the volleyball season the two 
schools met for an hour of informal play, followed by a brief 
social period. The program has become so popular and so 
successful that many friendships have been formed and the girls 
are hoping similar “get-acquainted” parties can be arranged 
with other Valley schools. 

The First Annual Tucson Indoor Professional Tennis Cham- 
pionship was played at the University January 14, 15, and 16. 
Bobby Riggs, Fred Perry, Bill Tilden, Lester Stoefen, Johnny 
Faunce, Gene Mako, Wayne Sabin, Jack March, and Bob Har- 
mon played for the championship in singles and doubles. The 
matches were played at night in the men’s gym. 

_ In the finals of the singles Fred Perry defeated Bobby Riggs 
in five sets 4-6, 2-6, 6-3, 11-9, 10-8, in the outstanding match 
of the tournament. 

In the doubles Fred Perry and Gene Mako defeated Bill 
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Tilden and Lester Stoefen in three sets 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. The 
matches were sponsored by the University of Arizona Tennis 
Club. 

Salt River Valley tennis fans were able to see these same 
top ranking tennis stars in action on the Phoenix Country 
Club courts, January 18, 19, and 20. Bobby Riggs defeated 
Fred Perry in the singles finals in straight sets, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 
In the doubles, Bobby Riggs and Johnny Faunce defeated Fred 
Perry and Gene Mako in a five-set finale, 9-7, 6-4, 6-8, 7-9, and 
7-5. The tournament, proceeds of which were for the national 
‘infantile paralysis fund, was sponsored by the Phoenix 20-30 
Club. 

The executive committee of the Arizona Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Tucson, 
January 12. The following members were present: Rudy Lavik, 
John Barringer, Catherine Wilkinson, Norris Steverson, and 
J. L. Picard. Frank Williams of the State Health Department 
was also present. It was agreed that the Association should: 

1. Continue the endeavors for establishing a state office in 
physical education. 

2. Canvass the eligible membership in the state once this 
spring and again next fall to boost membership. 

3. Get a revised and acceptable constitution before the Execu- 
tice Committee this spring so that it can be voted on by he 
membership next fall for adoption. 

4. Set up and submit to the National Association a set of 
minimum standards in health, physical education, and recreation 
for this state as the Committee believes they should be in order 
to meet state needs. Incidentally, this is a nation-wide project. 

A survey of tennis court facilities in Arizona has been made. 
The following results were reported. 

1. Fifty-five of sixty-five high schools replied. 

2. There are 88 tennis courts at high schools in Arizona. 

3. All of the courts have backstops. 

4. On 48 of the courts the surface does not extend to back- 
stops. 

5. Ten of the schools have backboards on their courts. 

6. Twelve of the schools use the courts for other sports. 

7. Tennis is taught in physical education classes to boys in 
18 schools, to girls in 31 schools. 

8. They have tennis teams for boys in 19 schools, and for 
girls in 21 schools. 

In order to help facilitate better Southwest District coor- 
dination by letting people know to whom to write for informa- 
tion about district business, a revised list of District officers is 
given. 

Executive Committee 

President, Hazel J. Cubberley, University of California 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

President-Elect, Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Past President, Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan, 
Utah. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix 
High School, 1101 East Thomas Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Representative to A.A.H.P.E.R., Eleanor Metheny, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

State Presidents and State Representatives 

Arizona, J. L. Picard, University of Arizona, Tucson (presi- 
dent) ; Laura E. Herron, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix 
(representative). 

California, H. A. Applequist, School Administration Bldg., 1200 
21 St., Sacramento 14 (president) ; Verne S. Landreth, State 
Dept. of Education, 311 State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 (rep- 
resentative). 

Nevada, Gwen Wooley, 1240 South 7th St., Las Vegas (presi- 
dent; Donald A. Robertson, Carson City Public Schools, 
Carson City (representative). 

New Mexico, F. M. Wilson, Albuquerque High School, Albu- 
querque (president). 

Utah, Charles J. Hart, Brigham Young University, Provo 
(president) ; Shelah Woodland, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1 (representative). 

Members-at-Large 
Luell Weed, Stanford University, California. 
Jere K. Reid, Carlsbad City Schools, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
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Committee Chairmen 
Publicity, Viola Ramsey, Chandler High School, Chandler, 
Arizona. 
Membership, Rae Yocom, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Section Chairmen 
(To Be Appointed in Even Years) 

Dance, 1944-46, Fredricka Moore, 1253 Oak Canyon Drive, 
Puente, California. 

Men’s Athletics, 1944-46, H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Recreation, 1944-46 (to be appointed). 

Therapeutics, 1944-46, Edith M. Lindsay, Stanford University, 
California. 

(To Be Appointed in Odd Years) 

Elementary Schools, 1945-47, Florence E. Weeks, 1025 Second 
Awve., Oakland 6, California. 

Health Education, 1945-47, Lloyd E. Webster, Los Angeles 
County Schools, 803 North Srping St., Los Angeles. 

Research, 1945-47, Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California. 

Teacher Education, 1945-47, Lucille Verhulst, Whittier College, 
Whittier, California. 

Women’s Athletics, 1945-47, Leona Holbrook, 1982 Herbert 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


UTAH .... .. « « By Glenn W. Arnett 

This year the Utah Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held its annual meeting in connection with 
the Utah Education Association convention. The following 
officers were elected at that time: president, Dr. C. J. Hart, 
Brigham Young University; vice president, Shelah Woodland, 
University of Utah; secretary-treasurer, Glenn W. Arnett, 
State Department of Education; Executive Committee mem- 
bers, Sherman R. Couch, University of Utah, and Reed K. 
Swenson, Weber College. 

Delegates to the Southwest District Convention will be Dr. 
C. J. Hart and Shelah Woodland. Delegates to the National 
Association Convention will be Shelah Woodland and Glenn 
Arnett. 

A drive for national memberships has been made through the 
office of Glenn W. Arnett, who is director of health, physical 
education, and recreation, which is a division of the Department 
of Public Instruction. An explanation of benefits derived and 
a membership blank was sent to each physical education teacher 
in the state urging that they become active members in the 
National Association. 

It is encouraging to note the number of men returning from 
the service and resuming their old jobs in coaching and in 
teaching physical education. Among those returning are Mark 
Wright, Uintah High School; Milton Meacham, Ogden High 
School; Perry Wilson, Logan High School; Jay Tolman, Dixie 
Junior College; Floyd Rasmussen, Bear River High School; 
and Orlando Ward, Parowan High School. 

H. B. Hunsaker, head of the physical education department 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, reports that fourteen 
men will graduate from his department with masters’ degrees 
this spring. Congratulations to Mr. Hunsaker and his depart- 
ment. 

The working committee for the purpose of revising the course 
of study in health and physical education, grades one through 
twelve, are on schedule and we expect to have a new course 
of study in the State of Utah for the next school year. 

Six district conventions are being organized within the State 
under the leadership of the following district chairmen: H. B. 
Hunsaker, Iris Sleater, Laura Banner, LaVar Weed, Meldon 
Warner, and Walter Brooks. These district conventions will 
be held before March 9 of this year. 


CALIFORNIA . By Beth Hightower 

After serving in Guam as Officer-In-Charge of Fleet Service 
Force Special Activity Section, Commander Hal Orion is back 
in his former role of Chief, Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education. Verne Landreth, acting chief in Mr. Orion’s ab- 
sence, will serve as Chief of Recreation, a new post set up 
within the Department of Education by recent action of the 
California State Personnel Board. 


Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, Bureau of Physical Educatig 
for Girls, was recently named member of dinati 

y nber of a coordinating Com. 
mittee to prepare permanent historical records and exhibits for 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education an 
Recreation. Miss Van Hagen will organize material from Caf. 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Texas, and Louisiana. 

California is getting back into peacetime stride. State Presi. 
dent Applequist and the executive committee for CAHPRR 
have authorized the holding of a state conference in the Soy, 
ern area April 16, 17, 18. Visitors at the Easter week meet 
will attend Good Friday services at Catalina Island. ' 

Prior to the annual state meeting, the Sacramento unit wil 
be host to a combined clinic-conference on April 5 and 6 which 
will be built around the theme, “New Horizons.” A feature ¢ 
the last session of the Sacramento unit was an address by Dr 
Walter Brown, chairman, Department of Public Health, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Dr. Brown charged those 
present with the task of answering the question, “Whither ay 
we going?” 

Los Angeles County schools are to be congratulated on their 
program for the hard of hearing. As outlined by Lloyd § 
Webster, the program accomplishes six essentials. Hearing 
tests by accepted scientific methods are provided for all pupils 
and faculty. There is a constructive, aggressive follow-w 
procedure which adequately cares for pupils found to have ip. 
paired hearing. In the light of the findings of the hearing 
examinations and follow-up procedure, an adjustment is mag 
in the acedemic, physical, and social program of the hand 
capped pupils. Wherever possible, provisions are made ty 
retain well qualified members who have impaired hearing. 
Vocational guidance is given pupils who have been found with 
a hearing defect which is not remediable. At all times ther 
is control over the school environment so that children ar 
surrounded by maximum opportunities for the development of 
their total personalities. 

The Community Health Project in seven counties of the San 
Joaquin area continues to attract wide interest. The experi 
mental program was made possible through a grant of funk 
from the Kellogg Foundation. It is sponsored by the California 
Department of Education and supervised by Mrs. Cecyl Nelson, 
Through those in immediate charge and those attending a 
summer workshop, materials have been organized as a guide 
for health education in secondary schools. This material wil 
be available for distribution within a short time. Secondary 
schools outside the project may obtain copies of this teaching 
guide by writing to Verne Landreth, 311 State Building, Lo 
Angeles. 

With Sacramento College acting as the host school, the Ce- 
tral California Board of Women Officials began a series of seven 
basketball clinics in early January. The practice sessions wil 
culminate with tests and subsequent ratings on intramural, local 
and national levels. Lucille McBride is chairman of the Board 
The initial meeting, attended by approximately 100. teachers and 
students, was marked by a rules talk by Irene Harris. Mis 
Harris is a former Northern California official who has bee 
serving as assistant program director for the Red Cross it 
Hollandia, New Guinea. 

Sacramento has become very interested in skiing. One 
hundred and ninety-six coeds and a large number of colleg 
men signed up for trips to the high Sierras. Chartered buss 
will take students to the snow fields where members of tht 
Red Cross ski patrol will give instruction. Films, lectures, ani 
conditioning exercises will precede actual ski activities. Dr. 
Henry Tyler, vice president in charge of Sacramento Collegt 
curricula, is supervising the ski program. A January issue d 
Life shows what can be done with straw as a medium for oF 
campus ski instruction. Pictured in the national magazine aft 
Stanford coeds, students of Miss Luell Weed. 

Sacramento students recently received some excellent golfing 
instruction. On the Municipal Course directly across from the 
campus, they saw Ben Hogan, Sam Snead, Sam Byrd, and 
Craig Wood, Open Champion, in action. Sponsored by tht 
Northern California Professional Golf Association and financed 
by the city mayor, George Klumpp, and the Sacramento Bast 
ball Club, the event was proof of the opportunities a town cal 
provide for its youth when agencies cooperate. 
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Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Columbus will welcome the Midwest Convention at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, March 21 through March 23. The com- 
plete program appears in another section of the Journal. 


On December 29, 1945, the Illinois State Health and Phys- 
ical Education Advisory Committee met in the office of Col. T. 
P, Bank, President of the Athletic Institute, to consider reports 
from committees dealing with problems in health and physical 
education throughout the state. Representatives attending the 
meeting included Col. T. P. Bank, President, Athletic Insti- 
tute, Chicago; Miss Iris Boulton, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, New Trier High School, Winnetka; Mrs. Everett 
Butler, Health and Summer Round-Up Chairman, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Alton; Dr. Martha Carr, Di- 
rector of Physical Education for Girls, Thornton Township 
High School, Harvey; Dr. T. K. Cureton, Director of Research 
Laboratory, School of Physical Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana; Dr. Morris Fishbein, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Mr. Paul Grigsby, Superintendent, High 
School, Granite City; Mr. Vern Hernlund, Park District, Chi- 
cago; Dr. C..E. Horton, Director of Physical Education, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal; Mr. Lewis Morgan, 
Dupage County Superintendent of Schools, Wheaton; Mr. A. 
H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Chicago; Mr. A. E. Smith, Principal, High School, Robinson ; 
Dr. G. T. Stafford, Supervisor of Service Curriculum in Phys- 
ical Education, University of Illinois, Urbana; Dr. S. C. Staley, 
Director of the School of Physical Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Mr. Albert Willis, Executive Secretary, Illi- 
nois High School Association, Chicago; Mr. O. K. Barkdoll, 
Assistant State Director of Health and Physical Edtication, 
Springfield Miss Elsa Schneider, Assistant State Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Springfield; Mr. R. O. Duncan, 
State Director of Health and Physical Education, Springfield ; 
and Dr. C. O. Jackson, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman. 

During its existence the Advisory Committee has been in- 
strumental in the development of principles and in making rec- 
ommendations that have been of extreme value in guiding the 
course of health and physical education within the state. Among 
the topics on the agenda for the meetings were those dealing 
with public relations, medical examinations and physical fit- 
ness, vocational guidance, in-service training of elementary 
teachers, and standards of progress and building for health and 
physical education. 

Three timely and valuable articles appeared in the December 
issue of Illinois Press Bulletin from the Office of the State 
Department of Education. Elsa Schneider’s article on “Quan- 
tity or Quality” contains some valuable suggestions on how 
— the health and physical education program in your 
school. 

Ray Duncan’s contribution on “Physical Education . . . Ele- 
mentary Level” contains some valuable suggestions as to pro- 
gram contests. Duncan’s article also indicates that there is a 
marked increase in the number of rural schools providing full- 
time physical. education and physical examinations for students. 
_ The third article in this bulletin deals with the health exam- 
ination. Dr. Harlan English of Danville, Illinois, reports the 
action of the County Medical Society in providing complete 
physical examinations for pupils in Vermilion County. 

Five people throughout the state have received special recog- 
nition for their work in securing state and national member- 
ships: Barbara Kerch, Granite City; Maura Conlisk, Ottawa, 
Illinois; Ross Anderson, University of Illinois; Liela Viazey, 
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Chicago Heights; and Al Lewis, Springfield, Illinois. These 
people were given special recognition in the State Physical 
Education Bulletin for December. 


Ohio Mental Hygiene Association Formed 

Meeting in Columbus on November 24, a statewide group of 
civic, professional, welfare, church, labor, and rural leaders 
completed the preliminary work of organizing an Ohio Mental 
Hygiene Association and elected Dr. D. R. Sharpe, Executive 
Secretary, Cleveland Baptist Association as its interim chair- 
man. The new organization will seek to build a mass mem- 
bership of citizens throughout the state so that a “grass roots” 
basis for action will be assured. An immediate objective is to 
mobilize public opinion so that the special session of the Legis- 
lature will appropriate sufficient additional funds for the oper- 
ating budgets of the state’s mental institutions. The program 
of the organization, according to Dr. Sharpe, will concern itself 
with the development of receiving hospitals and mental hygiene 
clinics; increasing the salaries of employees in mental hygiene 
institutions ; an educational campaign to remove the stigma now 


‘attached to mental illness; facilities and services for veterans 


who develop psychiatric difficulties in readjustment to civilian 
life; and programs for the care of children with emotional or 
mental problems. The closely allied problem of the care and 
rehabilitation of alcoholics will also be covered later, Dr. Sharpe 
said. 
The Cleveland Health Council 

With the completion of the Community Fund Drive, over 
$300,000.00 is provided for health and home nursing needs in 
Cleveland this year. Distribution of these funds will be under 
the supervision of the Cleveland Health Council, a coordinating 
agency in the field of health. This group was inaugurated in 
1925 with the following objectives: 


1. To serve as a coordinating center for its members. 

2. To give them an opportunity for mutual understanding. 

3. To prevent duplication and overlapping of community 
services. 

4. To supply members with information of all health work in 
the Community Fund area. 

5. To study the entire field. 

6. To initiate special services where no agency exists for 
that purpose. 


WEST VIRGINIA « « By Fowest G; Clark 

Wood County has voted a one million dollar and a half spe- 
cial bond issue and levy for a new building program which is 
to include a health center at Parkersburg High School. Tenta- 
tive plans call for the Center to be a separate unit in the high 
school plant, which now accommodates 3,000 pupils. Superin- 
tendent Lloyd H. Wharton is heading up a study of modern 
health buildings and equipment with an eye to incorporating 
all the newest features. 

Seven hundred persons attended the second annual Basketball 
Rules Clinic for coaches and officials at West Virginia Uni- 


. versity arranged by Alden W. Thompson and Roy W. Hawley. 


The clinic featured a welcome by Dean Thompson of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics; interpretation of basket- 
ball rules by Henry Dosey, Tut Melman, and Al Walsh, a 
team of Pittsburgh officials representing the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations ; demonstration 
of expert goal shooting by Wilfred Hetzel of Washington, 
D. C.; discussion of officiating from the coaches’ standpoint 
by Lee Patton and Dyke Raese, West Virginia University 
coaches; a panel discussion of rules and officiating including 
Jake Maynard, Roy Nutter, Kenneth Hunt, Doug Stone, Arthur 
Clyde, Tony Lotito, A. H. Glenn, Ran McKinney, Joe John- 
ston, and Stewart Way, West Virginia coaches, and Dink 
Westfall, Toby Chandler, James McKenzie, Neal Dougherty, 
Pat Hull, James Barry, John Warash, Walter Neil, and War- 
ren Pugh, West Virginia officials; and a demonstration game 
between Pt. Marion (Pa.) High School and East Fairmont, 
(W. Va.) High School, officiated by Joseph Doboy, Frank 
Securre, Fred Weihl, and Hank Mazza. 

At the annual fall meeting of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at Jack- 
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son’s Mill, a committee was appointed to consider recommenda- 
tions for living memorials, such as swimming pools, parks, 
playgrounds, and scholarships honoring Harry L. Samuel and 
others in the field of physical education. 

The following officers of the Association were elected: Pat- 
rick Tork, president; Sara Cree, president-elect; John Knight, 
first vice president; Katherine Steinbicker, second vice presi- 
dent; Mildred Rodgers, secretary-treasurer. 

A joint session was held with the West Virginia Recreation 
Association to discuss problems of recreational development in 
the state. Mrs. Jeannette M. Johnson, president of the physical 
education association, presided over the joint session. 


WISCONSIN. . . . . . . . By C. A. Wangerin 

The State Curriculum Committee on Physical Education felt 
that there was a distinct need for an educational film to de- 
velop the best means and methods of improving physical educa- 
tion. A meeting was therefore called early in January to dis- 
cuss with representatives of the University of Wisconsin 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, the purpose, content, activities, 
and cost of such a film. 
upon, 

Introductory Statement 

The State Curriculum Committee on Physical Education 
through its Publicity Committee wishes to develop the best 
means and methods of improving the curriculum of physical 
education in the educational offerings of the schools in the 
State of Wisconsin. This committee felt that there was a 
distinct need for an educational film on this subject. A sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up an outline giving the de- 
tails of procedure and contents of such a film. This committee 
met on Wednesday, December 12, and made the following re- 
port: 

Purpose of the Film 


The purpose of the film shall be to interpret to the Wisconsin 
general public, boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
and all other school personnel that physical education is not a 
thing apart, an exercise or education just of the physical body, 
but is simply one phase of the education of the whole child, 
making its approach from one aspect of his interests and 
activities. 

The importance of physical education in the development of 
the individual powers and capacities of youth and in helping 
fit them for life in a democratic society is not fully understood 
nor accepted as yet by either the general public or by school 
people. This understanding awaits better interpretation by 
physical educators. 

The purpose, therefore, is to show through a film an ideal 
total program including ideal facilities necessary for carrying 
on such a program. This film should include both rural and 
urban situations. It should stimulate citizens everywhere to 
want better physical education in all its aspects for their com- 
munities. 

Guiding Principles of Content 

The guiding principle shall be: 

1. To establish the purposes of physical education in terms 
of whatever father and mother want in the development of their 
child, to show typical American boys and girls who have de- 
veloped these desirable qualities from participating in a good 
program, to emphasize development of leaders through the 
opportunities of practicing leadership in group activities in 
physical education. 

2. To show all phases of physical education revealing the 
health and recreational aspects co-existent with such activities, 
and to show the mental health values of physical education. 

3. To show how a community may provide opportunities for 
adult participation in physical recreation skills and necessary 
community facilities for such participation. 

4. To present final review, or overview, summarizing the 
goals toward which communities may build—with specific visual 
examples. 

Content and Nature of the Film 

1. There will be three reels (400 feet each). 

2. Each reel will have approximately 100 scenes. 

3. Apportion number of feet per scene or scenes according to 
emphasis on phases of the program. 

4. Avoid negative type; show good programs. 
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The following points were agreed 


5. About 20 locations will be used but students of oth 
munities will participate. 

6. The cost would come to about $4,500. 

7. Film will be in technicolor. 


Activities to Be Filmed 

A. For all levels from elementary to adult. 

B. Progressive teaching and learning in games and sports. 
team games, individual, dual, apparatus, tumbling and Stunts 
rhythms and the dance, conditioning exercises, aquatics, reme 
dial activities, winter sports, co-recreational sports and activi. 
ties, related and allied activities. 

C. Show how all these activities are conducted in: 

1. The instructional periods. 

2. The laboratory phases. Under the laboratory phases 
varsity sports, intramurals, and recreational programs are em: 
phasized, while progressive instruction in skills should be empha. 
sized in the instructional programs. It is to be noted here tha 
the varsity interscholastic teams and contests reward exc¢l. 
lence and should show expanded programs for competition jy 
many more activities than conducted at present so that gl 
boys and girls may compete in the activities in which they show 
exceptional skill. 

D. Show how adults use these skills in a way of living ig 
which physical recreation plays an important part in their fife 
Health values are here indicated and health here means better 
mental and social health in a citizen. 


com. 


Eastern District + | 
« Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY By Margaret Millar 


The New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion recently sponsored two conventions. On Saturday morning, 
December 1, 1945, as a part of the program of the New Jersey 
Education Association, a meeting was held in Como Hall od 
the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City., The theme of the general 
convention was “Living As World Neighbors.” The sub-theme 
for the health and physical education group was “The Contti- 
bution of Physical Education to Human Relationships.” High- 
lighting the program were speeches by Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, 
Director of the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Educa- 
tion of the State of New Jersey; Miss Martha Gable, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Division of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia; Dr. John S. Herron, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newark; and Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. George L. Ackerman, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, presided. Mr. Arthur E. Morr, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, extended the president’s greetings to the delegates 
and guests. 

On Friday, December 7, 1945, the New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University in New Brunswick, was host for 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education. The theme of 
the convention was “Postwar Adjustments in the Field of 
Physical Education and Health.’ Two general sessions and 
three section meetings were held during the day. Among the 
speakers at the first general session were Dr. Albert E. Meder, 
Jr., Dean of Administration, Rutgers University; Dr. Margaret 
T. Corwin, Dean, New Jersey College for Women; Dr. Wilson 
G. Guthrie, State Director of Health, Safety and Physical Edu- 
cation; Miss Bertha Lawrence, President, New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Chief of the Labora- 
tory of Physical Fitness, AAF School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field; Mr. Arthur E. Morr, President of the New 
Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education; and Dr. 
Margaret C. Brown, President of Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, East Orange. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT CONVENTION 
The Eastern District will hold its 1946 convention 
April 23-26 at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. The 
theme will be “Fitness for Living in a Democracy.” The 
complete program will appear in the April issue of the 


Journal. 


The topic selected for discussion at the section meeting on 

physical education and health for boys was “Tests and Measure- 
ments.” Mr. Thomas Higbee, Columbia High School, South 
Orange and Dr. Henry Donn, Weequahic High School, Newark, 
were co-chairmen; Mr. Philip Seitzer, Mr. Norman Mansfield, 
Mr. Arthur Lustig, Mr. Arthur Argauer, Mr. William P. 
Uhler, Jr. Mr. Albert Gorton, and Mr. Harry Lake, were 
members of the panel. Discussion at the section meeting on 
physical education and health for girls centered around “The 
After-School program,” with Miss Mary M. Stamy, Junior 
High School, Bloomfield, as chairman; panel members were 
Miss Marion Purbeck, Mr. Alfred H. Skogsberg, Miss Muriel 
Dentz, Mrs. Elizabeth Gormanns, and Miss L. Maude Norris. 
The section meeting on aquatics, of which Mr. Alfred Living- 
stone, Central High School, Paterson, was chairman, included 
discussions and demonstrations by Mr. Henry F. Pohl, Miss 
Betty Spears, Mr. William Ferinden, Mr. Philip Murphy, and 
Mr. George W. Dochat. The second general session, at which 
Miss Helena M. Kees, New Jerseys College for Women, pre- 
sided, included a demonstration of techniques in stunts and 
tumbling, under the direction of Mr. William Beck, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, New Brunswick, and instruction for the 
convention delegates and guests in folk and American dances 
by Mr. Michael Herman, Director of the Community Folk 
Dance Center, New York City. 

State chairmen and vice chairmen of the association commit- 
tees for 1946, are as follows: Edward Cooper, chairman, and 
Leah Skelton, vice chairman of the Constitution Committee; 
Ann McKechnie, chairman, and Raymond Welsh, vice chairman 
of the Honor Awards Committee; Mazie V. Scanlan, chairman, 
and James McIntyre, vice chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee; Helen Rouse, chairman, and Earl H. Dean, vice chairman, 
of the Membership Committee; John N. Richards, Sr., chair- 
man, and Franklyn Armstrong, vice chairman, of the Nominat- 
ing Committee; George Ackerman, chairman, and Margaret 
C. Brown, vice chairman, of the Program Committee; Edna 
Doll, chairman of the Rhythms Committee; Albert Gorton 
chairman, and Marjorie Fish, vice chairman, of the Tests and 
Measurements Committee. Mr. Paul P. Bogatko is editor of the 
newsletter, the official publication of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education. 


CONNECTICUT . . . . . By Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

The Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation is planning its first two-day meeting in the 
history of the association. Plans are underway for the annual 
spring meeting to be held May 10 and 11 at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Middletown, Connecticut. 

Officers of the association for 1945-46 are Joseph V. Burns, 
Bridgeport, president; Carl A. Troester, Jr., Willimantic, presi- 
dent-elect; Mable Baird, Hartford, vice president for Health 
Education; Josephine Rogers, Storrs, vice president for Physi- 
cal Education; James Stevens, Greenwich, vice president for 
Recreation, and Helen Lockwood, Bridgeport, secretary-treas- 
urer, 


RHODE ISLAND ..... By John Osterberg 


Dr. Charles B. Lewis has been appointed as Director f 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for the State of 
Rhode Island. One of the main objectives of our association 
has been the drive toward the time when a state director might 
be appointed in order that our profession might have unified 
guidance. Our profound thanks and appreciation are hereby 
offered to the following people, who through their untiring 
efforts have brought about the creation of this important office 
as a state function: Dr. Ross, Helen Cooper, Bessie Rudd, 
Father Delaney, Dr. Whipple of R. I. C. E., Principal Michael 
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Walsh of Rogers High School in Newport, and President 
Martha Jones. 

Dr. Charles B. Lewis is well versed in the three areas in need 
of educational and directional guidance. He brings dignity, 
poise, new ideas, and strength coupled with a willingness to do 
that which should in time bear definite results of a worth-while 
nature. Dr. Lewis has many friends in the field of physical 
education. His acquaintance with other state directors should 
enhance his opportunities for mutual cooperation in the well- 
being’of our profession. We, as a group of professionals, accept 
Dr. Lewis as our leader and hope to be of definite assistance 
to him as we know he will be to us. 


NEW YORK By Alfred G. Andrews 


The New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held its annual conference at the Hotel 
Syracuse, on January 30-31, February 1-2. Dr. Harry Scott 
was program chairman. 

Pre-conference committee meetings opened the sessions on 
Wednesday evening. Thursday was devoted to section inter- 
ests. Recreation and camping meetings on Thursday presented 
Dr. H.. Masters of the Kellogg Foundation, Dr. R. B. Spence, 
Acting Chief of Adult Education Bureau, Emmett R. Gauher, 
Chairman of the New York Youth Commission, Mark Mc- 
Closkey, Director of Recreation, and others. 

Catherine Huntsman, president of the New York State School 
Nurse Teachers Association, arranged a program for this area. 

The health education section program was in charge of Dr. 
Charles Wilson, president-elect of the New York State Health 
Council. 

Sections for personnel engaged in work on the college level 
have been set up by Dr. Frederik Olesen and Helen Luffman. 
Physical education on the secondary level also had time de- 
voted to it on the Thursday program. 


The first general session was scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning. Ellis H. Champlin, Acting State Director, was chair- 
man. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation presented the topic, “Why Evaluate the State’s Program 
in Health and Physical Education?” Dr. Morrison’s talk 
sounded the keynote for the Friday meetings. Dr. George 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education for the State of New 
York, gave a talk on “Moving Ahead in Health and Physical 
Education.” 

Friday’s program highlighted the conference and proved of 
interest to school administrators as well as physical educators. 
The entire day was devoted to the research study of health 
and physical education, which has been conducted by the State 
Education Department. Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Director of 
the State Division of Research, and his department conducted 
a panel and separate discussions on health and physical edu- 
cation. 


The conference was closed on Saturday, after a full day of 
workshops and the clinics for the following sections: camping 
and recreation, physical education for women in secondary 
schools, athletics and coaching and state teachers’ colleges. 

Participating guest associations included the Dental Hygien- 
ists Association, New York State Association for Women in 
Physical Education, and the New York State Teachers Col- 
leges Association. Helen Manley, President-Elect of the Na- 
tional Association for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation was guest of honor at the meetings. Ethel Kloberg, 
President of the Association extended a cordial invitation to 
all members of the New York State Teachers Association to 
attend any or all the sessions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tenth Annual Recreation Conference will be held at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, March 15 and 16. There 
will be sectional meetings on archery, community recreation 
planning, hunting and fishing, industrial recreation, mountain- 
eering, nature recreation. A special feature on Friday evening, 
March 15, will be the Junior Town Meeting discussion, “What 
Kind of Recreation Does Youth Want?” On Saturday after- 
noon, March 16, G. Ott Romney, National Director of Recrea- 
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tion and Clubs, American Red Cross, will address the general 
session. On Saturday evening there will be a folk festival. A 
more detailed program may be obtained from Ruth McIntyre, 
Extension Specialist in Recreation, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst. 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ALABAMA .... . By Emma D. Dillon 

The first year of the Student Section of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation closed 
and the second year of the new organization got off to a good 
start with a statewide student meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel 
in Birmingham, Alabama, on December 8, 1945. 

There are 216 members of the student organization from 
seven colleges and universities in the state. From this member- 
ship 145 students attended this first all-student meeting. The 
schedule for the day included a luncheon meeting, business 
meeting, and program. The officers of the state association and 
heads of departments of physical education for men and women 
of all the colleges in the state were invited to attend the meeting. 

The code of organization was presented and adopted by vote 
of the members. Members of the executive board of the Student 
Section and. of the Executive Committee of the state association 
and heads of departments were introduced. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University was the guest 
speaker and spoke on the topic, “The Way Ahead.” His ad- 
dress was an inspiration and challenge to every person present. 

The section will meet jointly with the state association in 
Birmingham on March 21 at which time the new officers will 
take over their duties. 

With the splendid interest as shown by the students in the 
state, the Alabama Association can look for some real interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of the younger members of the 
profession. A number of students from Alabama are planning 
to attend the National Convention in St. Louis this year. 

Officers of the section are Ruth Golson, chairman, Alabama 
College, Montevallo; Jere Rinnert, vice-chairman, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Nell Platt, secretary, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Anne Ells, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham; Betty Willis, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery; Dorothy Myrick, Judson College, Marion. Bernice 
Finger, Associate Professor, Alabama College, has served as 
advisor to the group. 

Dr. Margaret McCall, director of the department of health 
and physical education at Alabama College will direct a work- 
shop in recreational leadership and outdoor education at the 
University of Wyoming from July 25-August 23. 

FLORIDA . .... +... =. By Grace Fox 

A group of physical education instructors and students from 
Florida State College for Women held a basketball clinic and 
set up a rating board for women’s basketball officials in Gaines- 
ville January 26, 1946. Miss Caliope Papatsos, Miss Grace 
Fox, and Miss Mary Jayne Medlin, instructors in physical 
education, traveled to Gainesville to set up the fourth rating 
board in Florida. Miss Papatsos is state chairman of basket- 
ball for the National Section on Women’s Athletics, Miss Fox 
is former state chairman of basketball, and Miss Medlin is 
chairman of the Woman’s National Officials Rating Committee. 

The three Florida State College for Women instructors were 
working in conjunction with Miss Martha Twitty, a graduate 
of Florida State College now teaching physical education at 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School in Ganesville, who made 
local arrangements for the clinic. Coaches and players from 
schools and teams in the area attended the clinic. 

Included in the morning program was a presentation of indi- 
vidual techniques by physical education students of Florida 
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State College for Women, talks on defensive and offensive 
tactics, and a rules demonstration by Miss Papatsos and Mig 
Fox. The afternoon program was devoted to talks and demon. 
strations of basketball officiating, after which the national 
officials’ rating tests were given. A total of six received na. 
tional ratings in basketball and two in intramural ratings, 
Other permanent rating boards in the state are located jg 
Tallahassee, Miami, and Tampa. Miss Papatsos announoy 
plans to hold clinics in other sections of the state and to set wp 
other rating boards in the future. 


GEORGIA... . . By Thomas E. McDonough 


Freshmen entering Georgia Tech last June found themselves 
in the vanguard for required physical training. With the en: 
dorsement of the new president, Dr. Blake Van Leer, and undy 
the competent direction of Coach Alexander, each student muy 
earn a passing grade in freshman physical training in order t) 
receive a diploma. Taking into consideration the fact tha 
physical limitations may impair the performance of some ind. 
viduals in such a program, the administration nevertheless {eek 
that along with academic achievement a college graduate shoul 
attain minimum physical standards of fitness and skill. Grades 
are based on performance in seventeen achievement tests distri. 
butive over three instructional areas—swimming, physical ft. 
ness, track and field. Point scores have been established {o; 
each test. Students must earn an average of sixty points jp 
each instructional area to receive a passing grade and {or 
additional achievement regular academic credit is given. Sty. 
dents whom the college physician finds unable to participate in 
freshman physical training are placed in a remedial class, 
Classes are scheduled for a two-hour period three times each 
week. This gives a full sixty minutes of class participation, 
At the present time Coach Alexander is selecting a staff to 
teach a maintenance course for the sophomores. 

Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, President of Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, has planned a Georgia Progress Program 
for March 15 and 16. The conference will be devoted to two 
subjects: “Efficient Elementary School Teachers—Georgia's 
Greatest Need” and “Health and Physical Education in ou 
Public Schools.” 

Brenau College, Gainesville, was the first teacher-education 
institution to report 100 per cent enrollment in the A.A.H.P.ER. 
for the year 1946. Miss Margaret Mantle Stookey is head of 
the department of physical education at Brenau College. 

Climaxing ten weeks of competition, the first annual marathon 
swim from the “Chattahoochee River” to the Gulf of Mexico, 
conducted by members of the Atlanta Swimming Association was 
recently completed with six champions being crowned. Approxi- 
mately fifty-four children participated, swimming a total of 
750 miles. Beautiful trophies and gold and silver medals were 
awarded first, second, and third places in all divisions. 

Emory University was recently awarded six National Junior 
A.A.U. swimming championship events for men and women 
at the National Convention of the A.A.U. at Richmond, Vir 
ginia. These events were conducted at Emory during January, 
February, and March in conjunction with the Southeastern and 
Georgia State A.A.U. championships. Mr. Ed Shea, Emory 
University, represented the S.E.A.A.U. at the Richmond meet- 
ing. 

Clinics for Officials and Coaches of Girls’ Basketball 

Two basketball clinics were held in December in Georgia 
These clinics were sponsored by the Atlanta Board of Women 
Officials and the Georgia High School Association. The chait- 
man was Frances Bennett, state basketball chairman and direc- 
tor of recreation in Decatur. The clinics were held in Atlanta 
and Macon. Two representatives from each district in the 
state were asked to attend one of these clinics and were asked 
to conduct follow-up clinics in their own districts. Approxi- 
mately sixty-five were in attendance. 

The program consisted of discussion of coaching techniques, 
rules, officiating, and standards for girls’ basketball. Miss Grace 
Fox of Florida State College for Women, chairman of the 
southern district of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
acted as consultant at the clinics. A delightful dinner was 
given in Macon by Mr. S. F. Burke, Secretary of the Georgia 
High School Athletic Association. National “A” Ratings were 
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‘yen to Frances Bennett, department of recreation, Decatur; 


ctl Cloud, Washington Seminary, Atlanta; Mrs. Elizabeth 


Young Williams, Girls’ High School, Atlanta. 
LOUISIANA - - + + By Eddie McLane 


A basketball clinic was sponsored at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute by the women’s division of the department of health 
and physical education. Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois, head, 
planned and directed the program assisted by Mrs. Norma 
Hobgood, Margaret MacMillan, and Elsie Cancienne. } 

One of the outside speakers was W. L. Colvin, a principal 
of the Jeanerette High School and vice chairman of the Louisi- 
ana Athletic Association. Miss Velma Babin led two discus- 
sions: “Interpretation of Rules” and “What an Official Ex- 
pects of a Coach.” Miss Mildred Naquin of Thibodaux gave 
the retaliatory discussion, “What a Coach Expects of an 
Official.” 

Demonstrations were given by Margaret MacMillan and 
Elsie Cancienne. Miss Cancienne demonstrated fundamentals 
of coaching a team using the freshmen majors. Miss MacMillan 
demonstrated fouls and violations. The basketball team from 
the Academy of the Immaculate Conception of Opelcusas, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Earl Perry, demonstrated various 
plays, and the clinic closed with a basketball game played by 
the physical education students. The fifty women coaches and 
other guests were given a summary of the day’s procedures by 
Mrs. Bourgeois. 

Coffee was served at ten in the Harris Hall parlors. At noon 
the visitors were guests of the college at a luncheon served 
in the Hamilton Elementary Training School. Guests during 
the day were Mr. Joel Fletcher, President of S.L.I.; Mr. M. 
Doucet, dean of education; Mr. G. A. Zernott, head of teacher 
training; and Mr. Robert Browne, head of the department of 
health and physical education, and Dr. Thomas Arceneaus, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 

Dr. McCloy, Professor and Director of Research at Iowa 
State University, Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, spent the day of November 28 on the campus of South- 
western as guest of the physical education department. A 
luncheon was given in his honor at which the department fac- 
ulty and the Lafayette High School staff were present. Other 
special guests were Dean T. Arceneaus of the College of Agri- 
culture; Dean H. Griffin of the College of Liberal Arts; Dean 
Highes of the College of Engineering; Miss Caro Lane, Acting 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, and Dr. 
J. W. Kistler, Head of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Louisiana State University. Dr. McCloy, presented 
by Mr. R. L. Browne, spoke on the need for including home 
fitness activities based upon the physics of body mechanics in 
our physical education programs. 

Following a camellia tour of Lafayette, Dr. McCloy was 
entertained at a coffee party in the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Browne. 

The concluding activity was a joint meeting of the faculty 
and the student majors of physical education at which Dr. 
McCloy spoke on professional choice, opportunities, and prepa- 
ration. He also discussed the need for early training in the 
fundamental sport skills and in body mechanics in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

At the yearly meeting of the Louisiana State Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation which was held in 
Alexandria on November 15, 16, 17, Dr. McCloy lectured in 
the morning, and in the afternoon presented a demonstration 
illustrating the principles discussed as applied in athletics. 
His discussion covered the sports of basketball, baseball, track, 
and football. Miss Lucille Carpenter of Oakdale demonstrated 
the use of tests and measurements in physical education. 

The officers elected for next year were: President, Mrs. 
Mary Bales, Southeastern La. College, Hammond, Louisiana ; 
President-Elect, Mr. J. Q. Long, University High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caro Lane, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Vice 
President (Elementary School Section), Miss Marietta Picot, 
University Laboratory School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Vice 
President (Secondary School Section), Miss Lucille Carpenter, 
Oakdale, Louisiana; Vice President (College Section), Mr. 
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J. B. Hogg, University Laboratory School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


er By Ethel Cain 

Two new members have been added to the physical education 
faculty at Delta State Teachers College. Mr. Forrest Wyatt 
has come in as head of the rapidly expanding health division. 
He comes from Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, where 
he was athletic director and head of the department of health 
and physical education. The men’s new coach is none other 
than the famous “Boo” Ferris, pitcher for the Boston Red 
Socks. Mr. Ferris was voted the outstanding first-year man 
of the American League. The Boston Red Sox with Mr. Ferris 
as their pitcher won twenty-one games and lost ten during the 
past season. 

Delta State Teachers College now offers a major in physical 
education for men as well as women. A number of the returned 
veterans have chosen this field for their major. Their interest 
seems to be definitely in a broad program of physical education 
and not in intercollegiate athletics alone. 


NORTH CAROLINA .. . . . By Frances A. Bleick 

A course within the physical education major course which 
emphasizes dance has been passed by the college curriculum 
committee and is to be voted upon in the very near future by 
the Woman’s College faculty. There are no changes within 
the first two years of the physical education major course. 
During the junior and senior years there will be at least nine 
credit hours of concentrated study of dance theory and methods. 
The dance majors will have practice in all sports and knowledge 
of all the sports, but they will put emphasis upon the teaching 
of minor sports. 

A clinic for basketball officials was held at the Woman’s 
College, Saturday, January 12, 1946, under the direction of 
Martha Moore, physical education instructor at the Woman’s 
College and district basketball chairman. The first part of the 
clinic consisted of a demonstration of officiating, followed by a 
discussion of rules. The last part of the clinic was spent in 
practice officiating by prospective officials. Miss Moore an- 
nounced that the W.N.O.R.C. examinations were to be given 
February 9, 1946. 

The basketball season is in full swing with an enthusiastic 
turnout of the college students. The intramural basketball tour- 
nament is under the direction of Dorothy Davis and Eleanor 
Wolfe. 

The Dolphin-Seal Club at the Woman’s College gave its 
annual water pageant, “Sno-Wonder,” January 11 and 12. The 
pageant was centered around a wintertime theme. Approxi- 
mately fifty girls participated in the program. 

The water instructors’ course under the direction of Miss 
Frances Bleick began January 14. Students at the Woman’s 
College as well as people of Greensboro took advantage of this 
opportunity. The course was completed about the middle of 
February. 


TEXAS .... . . . . . By Dorothy Needham 

A basketball-volleyball clinic was held at the University of 
Texas in December. This was under the sponsorship of the 
Austin W.N.O.R.C. Board. The program consisted of an 
analysis and demonstration of rules and officiating techniques. 
As a result of this meeting San Marcas is well on its way to- 
ward the establishment of a local board. 

Among those attending the clinic were several Austin public 
school teachers who felt that a better understanding of the 
rules would serve them in the planning of their lead-up games 
for volleyball and basketball. 


VIRGINIA... . . By Howard G. Richardson 

Plans are being made for the spring meeting of the Virginia 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Mr. A. E. Doran of George Washington High School, Alex- 
andria, is president. 

Harriet Walton of Virginia was elected vice president of the 
National Field Hockey Association at the national tournament 
held at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The Virginia team although 
unbeaten, was placed second to the all-Philadelphia team, which 
was declared the tournament winner due to its scoring honors. 
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“How They Did It” 


WO districts, thirteen states and the District of Columbia, 
nineteen teacher-education institutions, and two local asso- 
ciations achieved honor roll status last year. The districts and 
states exceeded their A.A.H.P.E.R. membership quotas. The 
teacher-education institutions achieved 100 per cent enrollment 
of all major students in the National Associatioin and the local 


associations adopted the unified membership plan. The entire 
honor roll with names and addresses of the respective mem- 
bership chairmen appears in the 1944-45 Membership Directory. 

The achievement of all of these groups is the envy of lead- 
ers in other groups. While the enrollment plan varied in detail 
in the different groups, certain fundamental factors were com- 
mon in all of them: (1) enthusiastic acceptance of the chal- 
lenge; (2) assignment of definite responsibility for an equit- 
able share of the work; (3) stimulation by dynamic local lead- 
ers who understood the work of the professional organiza- 
tions—local, state, district, and national—and the imperative 
need for a more fully organized profession. 

The following reports by membership chairmen for 1944-45, 
though not inclusive because of limitations of space, charac- 
terize the efforts of all honor roll groups and are suggestive, 
inspiring, and significant. 

The Georgia, Louisiana, and Washington state associations 
met their membership quotas and in addition ranked first, second, 
and fifth respectively in their percentages of increase. 

Georgia 
Early in September, 1944, the Executive Committee of the 


Membership Summary for 1944-45 and Quotas for States and Districts 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Per- 


Membership centage Quotas 
Quotas June 1 June 1 of In- *45- 
Districts and States "44-"45 "44 "45 crease "46** 
Central (9)* 
Colorado 114 73 122 67.1 137 
262 151 169 11.9 315 
| re 196 121 153 26.4 235 
Minnesota* 272 182 229 25.8 327 
Missouri* _ 330 174 294 69.0 396 
Nebraska 140 69 53 —23.2 168 
North Dakota* __. 69 29 30 3.4 82 
South Dakota 79 27 28 37 94 
Wyoming 13 16 23.1 38 
jC 1,493 839 1,094 30.4 1,792 
Eastern (12)* 
Connecticut* 159 120 154 28.3 191 
Delaware* 24 26 38 29 
Dist. of Columbia* 59 120 139 «= 158 71 
35 43 22.9 88 
Maryland* —_.____. 143 86 94 9.3 171 
Massachusetts* ____ 394 338 413 22.2 473 
New Hampshire* 41 25 26 4.0 49 
New Jersey* 435 331 375 13.3 322 
New York* 1,366 1,226 1,386 13.1 1,639 
Pennsylvania* _____ 894 541 640 12.8 1,073 
Rhode Island* _______ 63 42 43 2.4 76 
Wermont 33 26 31 19.2 39 
3,684 2,916 3,382 16.0 4,421 
Midwest (6)* 
Illinois* _ =. 729 685 767 12.0 875 
Indiana* __....... 317 211 268 27.0 380 
Michigan* 489 276 308 587 
617 387 537 38.8 741 


West Virginia* 


Wisconsin —.____. 282 206 243 18.0 338 
2,616 1,829 2,229 21.9 3,140 
Northwest (4)* 

53 21 20 —4.8 63 

Montana* 60 23 41 34.8 

Crogan” 104 71 122 70.4 124 

Washington* __. 168 155 243 56.8 202 
174 


Georgia State Association formulated a five-point platform a 
a guide to further association activities during the year, 
first plank in this platform provided for “a membership drive 
which would give every health, physical education, and t. 
creation teacher in Georgia an opportunity to affiliate with the 
National Association.” A working group was perfected and 
all executive board members and district chairmen (10) agreg 
to serve on the membership committee. Those procedures which 
aided the committee in achieving the membership goal are pre. 
sented below. 

A personal letter from the Georgia State President direct 
to all college and university presidents described the aims of 
the association and the platform drawn up for the year, The 
presidents of these various schools were requesetd to send name 
of present staff members in our fields to the membership 
chairman. The response was gratifying in that 95 per cent no, 
only answered but volunteered to aid in the furthering of the 
state program. 

A similar letter was sent to four hundred school adminis. 
trators. These superintendents and principals were likewise re. 
quested to send names of coaches and teachers of physical fit. 
ness to the membership chairman. Seventy per cent of these 
administrators responded. This letter was published in the 
September, 1944, issue of the Georgia Education Journal. 

The secretary of the Georgia High School Athletic Associ. 
ation supplied a list of athletic coaches (by districts). These 
were sent to district chairmen with instructions to send these 
coaches invitations to affiliate with the state organization. 

The Chief Reconditioning Officer, Headquarters Fourth 

(Continued on Page 193) 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Per- 


Membership centage Quotas 
Quotas June 1 June 1 of In- "45. 
Districts and States "44-45 "44 "45 crease 
385 270 416 54.1 462 
Southern (13)* 
Alabama*® __... 218 122 158 29.5 262 
Arkansas* 143 36 3 472 171 
160 163 39.3 193 
Georgia* 246 139 279 100.7 295 
Kentucky 218 93 86 —8.1 261 
Louisiana* 187 116 205 224 
Mississippi -__-------- 167 57 62 8.8 200 
North Carolina* _. 299 144 155 7.6 359 
Oklahoma* __.. 220 68 98 44.1 264 
South Carolina 158 40 49 22.5 190 
228 79 109 38.0 274 
...... 566 343 488 42.3 679 
Viegia® 214 131 174 32.8 256 
Totals... «3,024 2,079 40.0 3,628 
Southwest (5) * 
Arizona* __.... 49 38 52 36.8 59 
California* 603 826 37.0 867 
ee 13 3 11 266.7 15 
New Mexico* 51 27 37. 62 
—..... 58 54 67 24.1 69 
894 993 37.0 1,072 
Totals — State... 12,096 8,064 10,193 26.4 14,515 
Gamal Gene 0 8 800.0 
Porto 10 10 00.0 
Total—uU. S. and 
Foreign**** ___._. 426 284 392 38.0 sil 
Grand Totals _............ 12,322 8,348 10,585 26.8 15,026 


States and districts in bold face achieved quotas for 1944-45. 
* States and districts which accepted quotas for 1944-45. 


** Quotas have been presented for acceptance by state and district 
associations. 


*** Quotas based on total. 
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Check List of Advertisers 


Using the Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1944, through March, 1946 


This check list will serve as a reference for the names and 
addresses of advertisers serving the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. It will also indicate those adver- 
tisers who take space in the Journal. 

The key for the letters is as follows: “‘A’’ means that 
the advertiser has taken space in this issue; “BY means 
that the advertiser has taken a booth at cur conference in 
St. Louis. Visit the commercial booths at our meeting in St. 
Louis and let our advertisers know that we appreciate their 
continued support. Following this check list the reader will 
find o list of free materials which are prepared by many of 
our advertisers as an additional service. 

ATHLETIC APPAREL 
Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1757 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, III. 

AB 
Tom Broderick Company, 1727 S. Brand Boulevard, Glendale, 

Calif. B 
Brooks. Shoe Manufacturing Company, 58th and Market Streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Capezio, 1612 Broadway at 49th, New York City 19 A 

A. Chatila & Company, 1776 59th Street, Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. A 

E. R. Moore Company, 932 Dakin Street, Chicago, Ill. A B 

E. B. Myers Company, 511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

National Sports Equipment Company, 362 Marquette Street, 

Fond du Lac, Wisc. A 
Prima Theatrical Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sylvia Putziger, 53 West 59th Street, New York City A B 
United States Rubber Company, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 

City A B 

GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
Griswold & Nissen, P. O. Box 376, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Hillyard Sales Company, St. Joseph, Mo. (floor maintenance) A 
Horn Manufacturing Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. (floor main- 

tenance) A 
MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc., John and Findlay Streets, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio A B 
George McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisc. B 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, 3538 DeKalb Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. A B 
Narragansett Machine Company, Providence, R. I. A B 
National Sports Equipment Company, 362 Marquette Street, 

Fond du Lac, Wisc. A 
Petersen & Company, 5561 Baynton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. B 
Universal Bleacher Company, Champaign, Ill. A 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc., 1036 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 
Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
B 


C. B. Dolge Company, Westport Conn. (foot powder) 
International Cellucotton Products Company, Chicago, Ill. A B 
Peda Spray Company, 55 West 42nd Street, New York City 18 
(foot spray) A B 
Tampax Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. A B 
PHYSICAL THERAPY EQUIPMENT 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. B 
Thera-cycle Company, 5733 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis 12, 
Mo. 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
Eleraft, 1637 Court Place, Denver 2, Colo. (campcraft) A 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (play- 
ground maintenance) 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Inc., 434-436 Pinzer Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc., John and Findlay Streets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio A B 
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National Sports Equipment Company, 362 Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. A 

Oregon Worsted Company, 8300 S.E. McLoughlin Boulevard, 
Portland, Ore. 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. B 

Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. A B 

Sells Aerial Tennis Company, 4838 Belinder Road, Kansas City, 
Kans. A B 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Chicopee, Mass. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. A B 

Weaver-Wintark Company, 4216 W. Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
23, Ill. A B 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 2037 N. Campbell Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. B 


Lucas Avenue at 23rd 


PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St.. New York City 18 AB 

Beach & Pool, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 

Blakiston Company, The, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. A B 

Carillon Books, Suite 3, Gran Hotel, Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico A 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. A 

Dance Magazine, 520 West 34th Street, New York City 1 A 

Dance News, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 19 

DeGroat, H. S., South Main Street, Newtown, Conn. 

Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ill. (anatomical charts) 

F. S. Crofts & Company, 41 Union Square, New York City A 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Hygeia, 1535 North Dearborn, Chicago, III. 

Kelty, Florence, 146 West 4th Street, New York City 12 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. A 

Lyons & Carnahan, John and Findlay Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City 

Miller, Freda, 8 Prospect Place, New York City 17 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City A 

New York University Book Store, 18 Washington Place, New 
York City 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City A B 

Progressive Physical Educator, 1863 Wynnewood Road, Phila- 
delphia 31, Pa. A 

Riggs, F. B., Cambridge Height Study, 21 Coolidge Hill Road, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Rudolf Schick Publishing Company, 700 Riverside Drive, New 
York City 31 (anatomical and nutrition charts) A 

S. H. Camp Company, Jackson, Mich. 

Stevens Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, New York City 1 

Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Womans Press, The, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also Summer Sessions, Camps) 

Arnold College, 41 Dwight Street, New Haven, Conn. A 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. Huntington 

Avenue, Boston, Mass. A 
Chalif School of Dance, 113 West 57th Street, New York City A 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. A 
Dance Educators of America, Inc., 140-10 Franklin Avenue, 

Flushing, N. Y. A 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. A 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck Street, Boston, Mass. 
Panzer College, 139 Glenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 
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Sargent College of Physical Education, 6 Everett Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. A 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. A B 

Steffi Nossen, Steffi Nossen School of Dance, 3 Winged Foot 
Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 

Elcraft, 1637 Court Place, Denver 2, Colo. (camp craft) A 

Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Inc., 434-436 Pinzer Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc., John and Findlay Streets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio A B 

National Sports Equipment Company, 362 Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. B 

Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. A B 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Chicopee, Mass. 

Two-Way Bowling Corp., 113 East 32nd Street, New York City 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. A B 

Weaver-Wintark Company, 4216 W. Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
23, Ill. A B 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 2037 N. Campbell Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. B 


SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS 
(See also Schools and Colleges) 
Boas School, 323 West 21st Street, New York City 11 
New York University, Washington Square, East, New York 
City 
Pennsylvania State College, 92 Burrowes Building, State Col- 
lege, Pa..A 


Lucas Avenue at 23rd 


Free Materials Available 


The pamphlets listed below have been prepared by the organi- 
zations indicated, all of whom have used the Journal advertis- 
ing colums. All of the material is concerned with subjects of 
interest to our readers. It was thought that many subscribers 
might not be familiar with this literature, copies of which are 
free and will be sent to the reader upon request. When writing 
for copies, use your official letterhead. It will be appreciated 
if the Journal is mentioned as the source of information. In 
each case the name of the advertiser and the address precede 
the titles of the pamphlets available from that company. Read- 
ers should correspond directly with the advertiser when re- 
questing copies. “B” shown atter the name of the advertiser 
means that the company has hooth space in St. Louis and that 
their free materials will be on aisplay. 

Our sole purpose in preparing this list is to make known to 
the subscribers the availability «f these materials. The mere 
fact of the listing should not he construed to mean that the 
Association endorses these pamphlets. 

Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc., 1036 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, 
Ill. 
Beauty Hygiene Syllabus (manual for teaching healthful 
beauty care in colleges and stcondary schools). 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, (nd. 

Elementary School Health Booklet. 

Secondary School Health Booklet. 

Bristol-Myers Co., Education Department, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. (B) 

Teen Talk (student leaflets on good grooming). 

Guide to Good Grooming (teacher’s manual useful in prepar- 

ing programs for both boys and girls). 

Grooming for School (charts 13” x 26” in full color showing 

teen-age girl, boy properly groomed for school). 

Be Proud of Your Hands (chart in full color for girls’ 

classes). 

Exercise is Vital, but (chart with student leaflets “Am I 

Physically Fit?” for boys, for girls). 

5-Way ‘Plan for Dental Health (for elementary teachers). 

Dental health aids for high school programs (colored wall 

chart, cardboard model of a set of teeth, diagram of tooth- 
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Perry-Mansfield, 65 East 55th Street, New York City 4 
Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, Vt. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. A 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Aviatrix Company, 168 West 23rd Street, New York City 

C. B. Dolge Company, Westport, Conn. 

Health-O-Swim Nose Clip Company, 1140 Broadway, Ney 
York City A 

George McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisc. B 

Ocean Pool Supply Company, 71 West 35th Street, New Yor 
City A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill., B 

Proportioneers, Inc., 9 Codding Street, Providence, R. J, 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Building, Denver, Colo. A 


VISUAL AIDS 


Film Classic Exchange, Fredonia, New York 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17 B 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia A 

John T. Core, 1224-A West Broad Street, Richmond 20, Va, 
(score cards) A 

General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. (breakfast foods) B 

Kling Novelty Company, Box 2, College Park Station, Detroit, 
Mich. (individual soap machines, fibre combs) A 


brushing technique). 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
Athlete’s Foot, Character and Control. 
Floor Maintenance. 
General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. (Paul S. Amidon) (B) . 
Want to be a Football Champion? 
Want to be a Baseball Champion? (Defensive Game) 
Want to be a Baseball Champion? (Offensive Game) 
Want to be a Softball Champion? 
Want to be a Golf Champion? (men and boys) 
Want to be a Golf Champion? (women and girls) 
Want to be a Tennis Champion? (men and boys) 
Want to be a Tennis Champion? (women and girls) 
Want to be a Swimming Champion? 
Want to be a Basketball Champion? (men and boys) 
Want to be a Basketball Champion? (women and girls) 
Want to be a Track and Field Champion? (Field Events) 
Want to be a Track and Field Champion? (Track Events) 
Want to be a Champion in Home and Neighborhood Gamest 
Want to be a Bowling Champion? 
George McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisc. (B) 
School Towel Plan Book. 
Narragansett Machine Company, Providence, R. I. (B) 
Gymnasium Director’s Handbook. 
Exercise Charts of Stall Bars and Chest Weights. 
Chest Weight Manual. 
Tampax Incorporated, 155 East 44th St., New York City. (B) 
How Times Have Changed (teacher’s manual on menstrua- 
tion). 
Coming of Age (student’s manual on menstruation). 
United States Rubber Co., Footwear Division, 1230 Sixth Ave, 
New York City. (B) 
Football—T -Formation. 
Football—Passing and Punting. 
Football—Blocking and Tackling 
Baseball—Play Ball! 
Softball. 
Tennis. 
Basketball. 
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® And rightly so. These lovely styles in 
many luscious colors are what Physical 
Education Directors the country over 
have come to depend on... for dura- 
bility, correct fit and long wear. And, in 


we're getting them to you as fast as our 
quality standards permit. 


~ Even so, it may be a short while before 


to satisfy all who are clamoring for 


able to help you in your selection .. . 
and you'll find prices attractively low. 


SEE US AT THE PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION CONVENTIONS: 
Midwest—Deshler- Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio—March 20-23 


National—Jefferson Hotel E M > R E 
St. Louis, Mo.—April 9-13 : G 4, 4 
Eastern—Hotel Kimball 


Springfield, Mass.—April 23-26 


932 Dakin Street 425 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 13, illinois New York 16,N. Y. 


MARCH, 1946, VOLUME 17, NO. 3 


spite of the persistent scarcity of cloth, 


we can make enough Moore Gym Suits: 
them. That's why we say, “Plan for your 


fall classes NOW!” Samples are avail- 4 


us for your copy of our new style 
"Masterpieces in Girls’ Gym Suits.” 
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DANCE 


America’s Leading Dance Publication 
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% DANCE is well written and 
superbly illustrated 4 Articles by 
leading authorities from every field 
of the dance % Regular columns or 
feature articles on ballet and modern 
dancing; on folk, ballroom, special- 
ties; on ice and roller skate dancing; 
on the dance in Studio and College 


—on the Broadway stage and in 


Hollywood. 


Subscription One Year (12 Issues) $3 


DANCE 520 WEST 34 ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to DANCE to start 
with the next issue. 


0) $3 Herewith Send Bill 


| Déd You Kuow That - 7 


c= TRARY to the popular notion, the United States jg far 

from being the healthiest nation in the world. Just befog 
the war began, seven countries had lower infant death rates 
than our country; from seven to eleven countries, varying with 
the ages considered, had lower death rates among adolescenigs 
twenty or more countries had lower death rates among person 
between the ages of 35 and 64. ? 
* * 


Mabel M. Wing, Curator, Duluth Children’s Museggim 
and Art Center, 1832 East Second Street, Duluth, Minngl 
sota, has prepared a series of five charts on the brain, circylgllm 
tion, ear, eye, and dental care for use as visual aids in teaching 
physiology and health education classes in high school, The 
charts are in color, 14” x 20”, and the cost is $7.50 per sei 
Miss Wing worked with Dr. Bruno Gebhard of the Cleveland 


Health Museum during the preparation of the charts. Personal 4 


interested in securing a set may write Miss Wing at the aboye 
address. 
* * 


sean Hermann M. Biggs Memorial Lecture which is held 

annually in Hosack Hall at the New York Academy of 
Medicine under the auspices of the Committee on Public Health 
Relations will be delivered this year on Thursday, April 4, at 
8:30 p.m. by Laurence H. Snyder, Sc.D., Professor, Medical 
Genetics, Department of Medicine, Ohio State University. The 
subject of the lecture will be “Medical Genetics and Public 
Health.” This lecture’is open to the general public. 

* * * 


bpm Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council on 
Rehabilitation will be held on April 24 and 25, 1946, at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Avenue and 46th Street, New 
York City. Plans for a program, which will be of great in- 
terest to people in the field of rehabilitation, are underway. 

* * * 


EVELOPMENT of a sensory aid for the blind which op- 

erates on electronic principles akin to radar, and which was 
first initiated at the request of the Surgeon General, has reached 
an advanced stage, according to an announcement by the War 
Department. The experimental model, weighing nine pounds 
and connected with a single earphone, contains a three-watt 
lamp which focuses a narrow ray of light through a lens. Any 
object within twenty feet of the device will reflect the light 
back toward a second lens, which in turn transfers the light to 
a photoelectric cell divided into five units for computing dis- 
tance. The cell then produces electrical bursts of energy or 
sound tones and these are transmitted to the ear through a 
standard hearing device. The handle of the device is parallel to 
the direction of the first light ray, enabling the user to detect 
the direction of the object through the position of his hand 
Although the laboratory model of the device has been com- 
pleted and tested at Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, it 
is not yet considered sufficiently perfected to be practical for 
use, and requires further development before being placed in 
production. 

* * * 


PTHE Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave, 

New York City 17, announces the release of a new film on 
volleyball entitled “Play Volleyball.” The film, which presents 
the highlights of a spirited game, is designated to pass on 10 
both the beginner and experienced player the essentials of 
top-notch play. It consists of two reels running 20 minutes 
and may be rented for $3.00 or purchased for $55.00 from 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau at the above address. 

* 

CHOOLS receiving federal assistance in the school lund 

program may not sell soda water, candy, and similar item® 
it was recently stated by Hillman Moody, state director of tit 
War Food Administration. : 
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For a LASTING Investment 
in Physical Fitness 


E CAN’T let the citizens and leaders of 

Tomorrow down with less than complete, 
well-rounded physical development today. They'll 
need it—and value it gratefully—in the rigorous 
give-and-take of future years. 


For over sixty years, Narragansett gymnasium 
equipment has been the recognized leader—in de- 
sign, manufacture and completeness. It is sturdily 
built and installed to withstand the wear and tear 
of hard daily use. Our engineers are specialists in 
this vitally important field and will gladly give you 
the benefit of their long experience in recommend- 
ing physical fitness apparatus—for all types and 
sizes of gyms. 


Shown above are just a few typical pieces of 
Narragansett equipment. For descriptions and sizes 
of our complete line, write for our Physical Fitness 
Catalog —today. Remember, “Narragansett” 
equipment is the standard of comparison— 
in construction, long service and value. 


ACHINE 


10008 


YOU'LL WELCOME 
THIS CATALOG 

—whether you're interested in new 
gym equipment right now, or maybe 
in the future. Write for a copy of 
it—together with our 1945-46 
Gymnasium Directors Handbook. 
Both free, of course. 
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For TWENTY YEARS 
and more, before the war, 
we exhibited at all PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION 
CONVENTIONS when- 
ever possible, both nation- 
al and sectional. 


It is our plan and purpose 
to do so this year, where 
we hope we will have the 
opportunity to PERSON- 
ALLY THANK EVERY- 
ONE for their patience 
in waiting for deliveries; 
and also in some cases in 
accepting the substitute 
materials we have been 
obliged to use on account 
of war conditions and re- 
strictions. 


We are now in a position 


to offer a GOOD SELEC- 
TION of styles in a VA- 
RIETY OF COLORS. 


GYMNASIUM SUITS 
BLOUSES SHORTS 
TANK SUITS 
DANCE APPAREL 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, 


INC. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


"How We Dea It! 


Basketball for the Deaf 


AN you hear? Well, these youngsters cannot. They be 

never heard a bell ring, a siren blow, a musical A 
rumble of a locomotive, or a referee’s whistle. But they 
play basketball, and very well too. 


If you were to see a deaf team play basketball, you ni 
find their little characteristic noises disconcerting. When 4, 
are under strain, and breathing hard, it is difficult for then, 
control the sounds whch they themselves do not hear, j, 
would probably think they were very rough, because 
game would contain more bodily contact, and usually 4) 
would have more fouls than their opponents. But this js, 
derstandable when we realize that most of our balance js y 
trolled by the middle ear. Impairment of this organ ep 
them with a poor sense of equilibrium. 


Perhaps they have an advantage over their hearing opp, 
ents because the shouting and screaming of the spectay 
does not affect them at all. But their teammates cannot ¢ 
for the ball or give them a word of encouragement. This py} 
be the reason that it is harder for them to develop a seng 
teamwork and unity in their playing. 


It is difficult for these youngsters to start and stop qui 
ly or to change their direction; this is again due to their 
of balance. It takes constant training and practice for th 
to run to receive a ball, pass it quickly, and cut straight j 
the basket. The forwards must be coached in keeping 
the run and in timing when passing and receiving, } 
guards are not encouraged in interception because it is; 
difficult for them to get between their forwards and the ty 
ket if they have not succeeded in intercepting the ball. 


On the whole, deaf people are more observant than are thy 
who hear because they must depend almost entirely on th 
sight. We can make use of this trait by training them 
quickly spot a teammate who is free, an open space to cutt 
or any advantageous situation. Since in other phases of th 
lives, they are so dependent on their parents, teachers, frien 
and coaches, they do not think for themselves easily in a ganf 
situation. It is better, therefore, to teach them several ply 
which they may use during the game. This gives them a it 
ing of confidence and security. 


Deaf players must know their rules “inside-out,” since 
referee cannot explain her decisions to them. Any team whi 
members can hear and which responds quickly to the whi 
has an advantage over its opponent. If a girl takes thek 
out on the end line, instead of the side line, for a viola 
on the court, she wastes precious playing time and gives} 
opponent a chance to get on the defensive. If a deaf girl 
to do this, she would probably have put the ball into play i 
the endline, and many seconds would have been wasted bei 
the referee could correct the error. The deaf must be absolit 
familiar with the official’s signals for personal and techni 
fouls, jump ball, no goal, and so on. Since they do not! 
the whistle, and do not stop playing until their opponents i 
ceased, there is a tendency to anticipate the referee’s deci 
This must be overcome as much as possible because it pla 
them at a decided disadvantage. . 

On the whole, although coaching a deaf team has its difficult 
there is much to be said for it. They have to work so dilige 
ly to master other skills, school subjects, and trades, that! 
spirit of attention and cooperation is present on the basket 
court. They seldom play with other basketball teams ; therti 
there are no bad habits to be broken or incorrect methods # 
unlearned. In a game they are not easily upset by outside 
fluences, such as crowds or noise, and are onan 
steady than hearing youngsters. They like an opportunity 


This article was submitted by the National Section on Wom 
Athletics. 
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e SHOCK-PROOF ARCH CUSHION 
SCIENTIFIC LAST 
e NON-MARKING SOLES 
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HE BOYS on your team are going to 
want Keds scientific foot comfort. 


Whether they’re in the gym or outdoors, 


stop qui whether they’re practicing, playing the 
. 1 game, or just being boys . . . they practically 
straight _ live on their feet. 

keeping 
iving. 1 Keds give them barefoot freedom with- 
oe: out barefoot risk...the support and comfort 
ball. to do everything they want to do with their 


> on feet. A boy can be himself in Keds. . . 
ng them **U. S.” science sees to that! 


to cut t 
ses of the 
ers, frien 
y in a gam 
everal pli Genuine “U. S.” KEDS 
them a {ee are made only by 
sige | MERE ARE SCIENTIFIC FEATURES THAT MAKE 
team whi KEDS LIKE NO OTHER SHOE THAN KEDS 

the whisi 
kes the Liza 

a. vio SHOCK-PROOF ARCH CUSHION 
id gives | Le absorbs jars and jolts ... helps 
af girl “ili avoid overstrain and fatigue... 
play f a famous Keds feature for years. 
asted bei 
ye absolit 

nd techn SCIENTIFIC LAST 

do not i designed to fit growing feet... i 
jones supports but does not cramp... 
e's deci gives straight-line toe action .. . 
ise it pla barefoot freedom with protection. 
so dilige HYGIENIC KEDS 
es, that! are kept clean and odorless—the right way. 
1 baskel Plain soap and water. Tub-able and scrub-able. 
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“4 UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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| Semi-Pro and Amateut Base. 
and. Softball, in Universities. 
and High Schools in Mu. 
and Industrial Recreation 
Gregor-Goldsmith Sports 
is recognized as a hall. 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 
2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 


ACCREDITED—Accept students under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


EVENING COURSES 
For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On September 30, 1946, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 60 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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compete against and surpass their hearing friends, and are wih 
ing to work hard for this opportunity. 
CATHERINE BERRELL, 
St. Joseph’s School for the 
Bronx, New York 


Treating Arthritics 


(Continued from Page 158) j 


pain is worth while but to have him feel that he hy 
accomplished something is even more worth whilg 
to him. 
Speed is not in the arthritic’s vocabulary or maket 
so patience must be in that of the therapist. Any ag 
thritis patient will tell you that he must have time 
do things slowly. There is no set rule that exercisg 
should be done a certain number of times. A therapig 
should insist on quality rather than quantity if she™ 
limited for time. 
A patient must cooperate and concentrate if his 
exercises are to be beneficial, but often he has day 
when he insists on talking. Exercising his facial musele 
does not strengthen his quadriceps but expressing hig 
thoughts and feelings to someone he feels understand 
him relieves his tension and anxiety, both important 
factors influencing the course of his disease. The days 
when he lets himself go and talks enables the therapis 
to gain valuable knowledge concerning his personality 
traits, his emotional problems, or his relationship with R 


his family and friends. 


A physical therapist who understands these psyche 
logic factors has a powerful weapon to use in com 
bating arthritis. Psychotherapy often must be used of 
a patient’s family before anything can be done for the 
patient. An anxious mother or uncooperative ment 
ber of the family or a nurse in the hospital can tea 
down everything a therapist tries to build up in he 
patient. Every person who comes in contact with a 
arthritic patient must be sold on the idea of the if 
fluence of psychotherapy on the patient's recovery. J 

They must understand the importance of a 
the patient to be self-reliant, but must always be cart 
careful not to expect perfection. There will be timeygg 
when the patient’s self-reliance is at low ebb; then sup 
port should be given. The right type of sympathy# 
good for a patient but the wrong type can do mudi 
harm. ’ 

The ability to do something no matter how small i 
of definite value for the arthritic. Buttoning a shirt of 
combing one’s hair are small things to a well persot 
but to a crippled arthritic who performs such feats 
they may be the means of giving him a sense of inde 
pendence and security, both fundamental and_basit 
needs of all human beings. 


Occupational therapy utilizes constructive activitjy 
for the patient from which he derives pleasure but 
the same time exercises weak muscles and stiff joint 
It also enables the patient to meet other arthritics whi 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 1] YEARS ON MADISON SQUARE GARDEN LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


oF FAMOUS GYM FLOORS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 


ostrisuToRS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. . 
310 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOOD STEEL PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


A type and style 
for every need.. 


Shown at right is section of Uni- 


versal portable wood bleacher. 
Note Seat Board Connectors 
eliminating all lap joints, add- 
ing strength and avoiding pos- 
sible danger of pinching or 


tearing clothing. Stringer Nose 
is designed to withstand heavy 
lustration above shows a Universal portable steel bleacher 
ich meets most rigid safety requirements without excessive 
ight. Adequate distance between seats insures comfort. For Be Wise! To insure delivery when 
plicity usual Stringer is eliminated. Vertical legs give rigid needed be sure to order NOW! Our 


= augmented staff of engineers will 
and strength. Full portability and selectivity of sizes. chin 


and economy. 


thrust imposed—no slip, no split. 


CHAMPAIGH 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


(| 
small 
shirt of 
person 
inde 
basie ‘ 
UAnweva 
BLEACHER COMPANY 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
¥% In affiliation with Tufts College, of- 


fers to young women who are high school 
graduates a four-year program leading 
to B.S. in Education. 


3% Opportunity to specialize in physi- 
cal education and recreation or in physi- 
cal therapy through a course approved 
by American Medical Association. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Pleasant dormitory 
life. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION or BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCATION is 
granted on completion of four-year course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Education. Five 
months’ instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in September and June. A major 
course in physical education, health education, 
A.M.A. approved physical therapy, or the dance 
may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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provides distraction from his own aches and pains, thy 
decreasing his tenseness and anxiety. It is an in. 
portant adjunct to physical therapy in treating arthrig, 

The value of psychotherapy in treating the arthrity 
patient does net in any way minimize the value of phy 
sical therapy. Physical therapists who have had » 
perience in treating arthritics will agree they both mg 
be used if the patient is to make any progress, f 
therapist should have a background in psychiatry j 
she is to treat arthritics or perhaps one might say j 
she is to treat any patient as a person. © 

The patient with rheumatoid arthritis can well } 
called “the forgotten and unwanted man” in the mej. 
cal and physical therapy world. Until more progress 
made in the treatment and cure of arthritis, the phys. 
cal therapist who understands human behavior ay 
knows how to use psychotherapy has much to off, 
the arthritic. She may be unsuccessful in her att 
to cure his painful points, but she can teach him hoy 
to live with his arthritis; she can instill in him an jp 
incentive for normal living and a desire to take » 
active part in life to the best of his ability. The phys. 
cal therapist who attains any one of these goals 
treating the arthritis patient is indeed an artist j 
her profession. o 


School Health Policies 


(Continued from Page 146) 


1. To detect in children signs and symptoms dens 
ing deviations beyond the normal range of physicl 
mental, and emotional health. 

2. To understand the growth and development) 


* characteristics of children at different ages. 


3. To become proficient in such procedures as weigh 
ing, measuring, and performing screening tests ¢ 
vision and hearing. 

4. To become acquainted with the techniques 
health counseling, including meihods of working wit 
specialized health personnel and with parents. 

5. To learn how to plan and conduct health instru. 
tion for various grades. 

6. To become familiar with the multiform aspet 
of school health programs and the cooperation whid 
they require from specialists and from community aget 
cies. 

Part of the pre-service preparation of teachers shoul 
be obtained through active participation in school heal 
activities and supervised practice teaching. 

These institutions which prepare individuals f 
secondary-school teaching need to offer programs ti 


prepare certain students for giving direct health it 
struction. The need for specially prepared teachers i 
this area is now more generally recognized than # 
former years, and the number of teachers so prepattl 
should increase. 

Recommended qualifications for health educatoy 
have been stated and are available. While no speci 
standards for health coordinators or health counselé 
have been promulgated, such individuals should h 
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the same preparation recommended for health educators 
together with several years of experience in health edu- 
cation or other type of health work. 

In-service education of specialized personnel and 


+} ieachers—Programs of in-service education should be 


rovided for both professional health personnel and 
for teachers. Parts of such programs should bring 
together the different professional groups engaged in 
school health activities ; other parts are conducted most 
appropriately through meetings of groups with similar 
professional interests and backgrounds. Systematic at- 
tention to periodical and standard literature on health 
and health education will also prove useful. Frequent- 
ly, in-service programs must be organized on a regional 


organize independent in-service educational programs. 


Professional personnel working within a school sys- 
tem deserve the best of specialized professional super- 


it} vision in order that they may know exactly what is ex- 


ed of them in the performance of their duties in the 


H school. The health council may aid in outlining duties 


so that they do not conflict or overlap. 


One of the great needs in improving school health 
programs is better professional leadership and super- 
vision of specialized school health personnel. The 
shool nurse if employed by a board of education works 
alone in most schools; if employed by a health depart- 
ment she often works under a general supervisor. Part- 
time school physicians and dentists usually are without 
the benefit of professional leadership and direction, ex- 
cept in some larger cities. 


In consolidated school districts and large communi- 
ties, a full-time nurse-supervisor is warranted. In other 
places the school may join with other community agen- 
ties, such as the health department or visiting nurse 
association, in obtaining a properly supervised school 
nursing service which is integrated both with com- 
aot nursing activities and community educational 

orts. 


Plans should be developed to secure superior leader- 
ship for the medical and dental aspects of school health 
programs. Arrangements will vary, as in the case of 
turses, according to local circumstances. Such profes- 
sional supervision and leadership is vital to the realiza- 
tion of the goals of school health policies. 

In most schools there are teachers whose prepara- 
tion did not cover what is now included in teachers’ 
wlleges’ courses in health education, child growth and 
development, and health care of children. If these 
ttachers are to assume fully their functions in the school 
hea'th program, it is essential that they be given in- 
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service education. Such education is needed also to 
keep all teachers informed of new developments and 
procedures. It can be obtained through courses at 
tacher-preparing institutions, through extension 
courses, or through in-service units provided by local 
shoo] authorities with the cooperation of health agen- 
des, all bulwarked by appropriate books and journals. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion. it is plain that every school has some 
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or state basis, although large communities may well - 


DOCTOR 


een this modern = 


“MENSTRUATION AND ITS CARE” 


Unless you have made a special study of menstrual hygiene 
during recent years, there are probably many phases of the 
subject with which you are unfamiliar. Especially impor- 
tant is the rapid growth of Tampax. This ‘‘internal” form 
of monthly sanitary protection is now sold in over 75 
countries in the New World and the Old. 

To refresh your own knowledge and to answer the girls’ 
questions, send for the Tampax Teachers’ Manual on the 
purpose and care of menstruation. It is called “How Times 
Have Changed” and you will find it very informative both 
historically and scientifically. It is illustrated with charts in 
color and supplemented by bibliographies and abstracts 
from medical papers. 

A coupon is provided (see below) for your convenience in 
sending for the various items of Tampax material—teach- 
ers’ manual, students’ booklets and samples. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


Guar 
Good | 


TIVE Of 


TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. (Tampax manual for teachers 
“How Times Have Changed.” (Samples of Tampax: Regular, Junior, 
Super absorbencies. Also send........ copies of the booklet for stu- 
dents “Coming of Age.” 


Name 


Institution Address. 


City. Zone State 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCES 


The Degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education 


FOUR FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Study of 


conditions requiring remedial effect of exercises or 
modified activity. 


THE DANCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Chil- 
dren’s rhythms, dance for high school students and 


adults, modern dance, folk and country dance, tap 
dance. 


RECREATION—Preparation for work in camp, club, 
hospital, social center, and summer playground. 


SPORTS—Techniques, officiating, organization, tourna- 
ments, policies. Excellent facilities for 20 sports. 


Write for special pamphlet .. . 
Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Resumes Resident 
Instruction 


Sophomores — Juniors, Seniors, and Grad- 
uate students may enter on March 15, 1946. 
Summer Term beginning on June 3, will in- 
clude refresher courses and clinics in major 
sports. Fall term for all classes begins on 
September 16, 1946. 


Professional Training offered in: 


Physical Education and Coaching 

Health and Safety Education 

Recreation and Camping 

Group Work and Community Organiza- 
tion 

Guidance and Personnel Services 


Teaching Majors in Science and Social 
Studies 


Apply to the Admissions Office, SPRING- 
FIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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immediate opportunities for revising its own healt 
policies and improving its health program. It is h 
that ideas for the betterment of health in thousand, y 
different school situations may evolve from “Suggestai 
School Health Policies.” Progress can be made jy 
many directions. Schools can: 


1. Organize a school health council. 


2. Make provision for healthier school living by 
raising their standards of inspection for safety and gay, 
itation, by employing more understanding and emotig, 
ally stable teachers, by paying more attention to th 
health of school personnel, and even by serving betty 
food. 


3. Improve the quality of health and safety instny. 
tion by according more time, securing better-qualifig 
teachers, granting more scholastic credit, and Providing 
more adequate teaching materials. 


4. Clarify and sharpen their programs for the pr. 
vention and control of communicable diseases and avoid. 
able accidents. 


5. Institute wider programs of health counseling 
including keener teacher observation, more frequen 
screening tests, and more useful medical and psycty. 
logical examinations. 


6. Enforce more intelligent precautions in physicd 
education and athletic programs. 

7. Identify sooner and provide more sensibly fo 
handicapped children. 

8. Provide in-service education to help teachers ti 
understand the health problems of children. 

9. Participate in programs of parent and community 
health education. 

10. Seek qualified medical advisors, nurses, heath 
educators, and other necessary specialized health per 
sonnel. 

Measurable results from the application of bette 
school health programs cannot be expected overnight- 
but their conscientious pursuit must inevitably be t 
flected in improved mortality and morbidity recordss 
well as in happier, healthier lives for millions of huma 
beings. A healthier America waits upon and depent 
upon the universal adoption of sound school healt 
policies.* 

* The original report carried a selected source bibliograph/ 
which has not been included in this publication of the repo. 


School Health Association 


(Continued from Page 147) 


M.D., Portland, Oregon; Vice Presidents, D. Vander 
slice, M.D., Flint, Michigan; V. K. Volk, M.D., Se 
inaw, Michigan; Executive Secretary and Treasutti 
A. O. DeWeese, M.D., Kent, Ohio; Editor-in-Chit) 
Charles H. Keene, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Chairma 
Program Committee, Walter Wilkins, M.D., Raleiglf 

The most recent three past presidents are: E. } 
Kleinschmidt, M.D., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Clair 3 
Turner, Dr. P.H., Berkeley, Calif.; C. Morley Seley 
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SPORTS SERIES FAVORITES 


BOWLING 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GAME 
By Billy Sixty ond Hank Marino 


A tested, champion-making system explained by its 
creator. 80 pages, illustrated. 8/2‘’x11’’ Trade List $1.00 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING SOFTBALL 


By Leo Fischer 
“Binest book on softball I’ve read.’’—Coach Keo- 
gon, Notre Dame Univ. 5 


184 pages, illustrated. Coliege List $1.50 


THE TUMBLER’S MANUAL 
By William R. LaPorte and Al G. Renner 


Scientific tumbling techniques, illustrated with progres- 
sive images. 122 pages. 6%8''x834" College List, $2.25 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


By Ben Thomson 


Easy-to-learn method by a former Yale coach, specifi- 
cally designed for the teacher. 65 pages, illustrated. 


Trade List $1.75 


BASEBALL 
INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND TEAM STRATEGY 
By John W. (Jack) Coombs 


Unique manual to develop winning teams, written by 
a foremost coach. 5 


278 pages, illustrated. College List $2.00 


THE GYMNAST’S MANUAL 
By Wilbur D. West, Ph.D. 


Teaching hints for over 200 exercises, clarified with 
many line drawings. 326 pages 6x9’ College List $3.25 


SWIMMING 


FUNDAMENTALS 

By Matt Mann and Charles C. Fries 

The complete Olympic-winning system developed by a 
master coach. Profusely illustrated. 102 pages. 

34". College List $2.00 


Send for your approval copies now 


Ly PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


Welcome St. Louis 
home 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Visit Our Display At The National Meeting 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, April 9 to 13 
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EDUCATI i 


THE 
Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 1946 
Program of approximately 500 


DATES general academic and professional 

courses including elementary and 

INTER- advanced work in health, physical 

E ON education, and recreation leading 

SESSI to state certification and to degree 
June 10 to 29 requirements. 

Special features include a series 

MAIN of one week coaching courses for 

SUMMER men in baseball, basketball, foot- 

SESSION ball, gymnastics, soccer, swimming, 

and track and field offered espe- 

July 1- Aug. 10 cially for returning veterans who 

wish to re-enter public school or 

POST- college coaching positions. Coach- 

SESSIONS ing courses for women in basket- 


ball, soccer, speedball, tennis, bad- 
minton and field hockey. 


Health Education Workshop 


Aug. 12 to 31 
Sept. 3 to 21 


TWELVE August 12 to August 31 
WEEKS’ Community Recreation 
COURSES Workshop 


jul. 1 to Sep. 21 Sept. 3 to Sept. 21 


for further information and catalogues addre 
Director of Summer Sessions 
201 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


University of Wisconsin 


EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION JUNE 24 - AUG. 16 


Registration June 21-22. Students interested in full 
summer semester, June 3 - September 24, consult Di- 
rector of Men’s or Women’s department for possible pro- 
gram. 


Eight week session offers courses for advanced and un- 
dergraduate study. Special emphasis on: 
Health Education—methods, factual background, and 
health problems in school and community. 
Recreation—theoretical aspects supplemented by obser- 
vation of recreational program and facilities in the city 
of Madison. 
Dance—techniques, accompaniment, composition, social 
and group dances. Teaching of rhythm thru movement 
and graphic arts with observation of children’s classes. 
Sports——For men—theory and practice; special courses 
in basketball and football. For women—beginning and 
advanced techniques; official’s ratings. 
For experienced teachers and coaches, a course in the 
Teaching of Skills. A critical analysis of methods used 
by outstandingly successful teachers—including Miss 
Betty Hicks, former Women’s golf champion; Mr. Rob- 
ert Kiphuth, swimming coach, Yale University; Miss 
Margaret H’Doubler and Miss Louise Kloepper, dance 
department, Wisconsin; Mr. Russell Rippe, tumbling and 
apparatus coach, Wisconsin. Anatomical and physiol- 
ogical aspects of skill presented by Dr. Frances Helle- 
brandt, Medical College of Virginia. 

Special Sports Session for Women 
May 27 - June 22. Credit toward bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degrees. Directed by Dr. Margaret Meyer. 


For Summer Session Catalogue, write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
Box 44, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


_M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 


An elected Governing Council, made up of fifteen 
members, five elected each year for a three-year 
plus the most recent three past presidents, is the legis 
lative body of the Association. 


The growth of the Association, particularly during 
the last four months, has been extremely gratifying 
We hope that this is a reflection of a greatly increasy 
and increasing interest on the part of professional schog 
health personne] in better information and more jp. 
tensified programs. 


As the American School Health Association sees th 
job mapped out for the school health program, we ay 
faced with a need for reorientation of objectives jy 
health of children. The idea that the large number ¢ 
rejections for the armed services may be blamed largely 
on the schools is not defensible. The largest cause oj 
rejections was mental and intelligence deviations from 
normal ; these largely are a matter of heredity. Many 
of us who are older and were brought up on the dictum 
that “like begets like” and saw many examples of prog 
about us, both bird, animal, and human, realize what, 
huge item heredity is in life and success. Much of ow 
modern sociological teaching has tried to destroy this 
concept. The steadily increasing numbers of mental 
deviates is the result, at least in part. Another larg 
group were unacceptable because of cardiac conditions; 
these in turn were caused largely by rheumatic fever 
and are not under school control. 

The basic need seems to be a much wider and 
much more intensive program of health education— 
that is, health information so ingrained in the childs 
consciousness that it is translated into preventive and 
beneficial health habits—this education for health tok 
supplemented by health services that will result in better 
environment at home and at school; in discovery and 
correction of habits that tend to cause ill health or to 
create physical defects; in the education of parents to 
watch and guard the health of their children, giving 
less time, attention, and effort to commercial prope 
ganda via the radio and the printed page; and the cor 
vincing of parents that many illnesses and defects art 
preventable and correctable, and that it is the duty d 
the parent to take the necessary steps for prevention a 
correction, and that they should not push this duty of 
upon the school or other community agency. Not tit 
least of the health-preventing steps that parents shouli 
take are efforts to secure preventive inoculations agains 
those diseases for which such inoculations are know. 

The recent large increase in the number of tests i 
physical education, which are basically strength tests 
while necessary in a war emergency as a measure Of if 
provement in physical power and stamina, has larg 
elements of danger, at least insofar as it sells the ide 
that the prime requisite of health is strength. Physica 
education went through this era of belief that strength 
is health, beginning about 1880 and carrying on fot 
some twenty or more years afterward. 

This American School Health Association is uniqtt 
in that while it has a large basic core of physicians # 
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members, it also has large numbers of school dentists, 
school nurses, dental hygienists, health educators, 
teachers, and school administrators working whole- 
heartedly together in a common centralized group and 
jor a common cause, namely, better health for children. 


Why Play Girls’ Rules? 


(Continued from Page 152) 


anatomical and physiological differences listed show 
that women are not as well equipped for fast travelling 
as men are, so the lessening of the distance traversed 
inthe women’s game should be one excellent reason for 
using the women’s game and playing women’s rules. 


ERE are psychological reasons too why women’s 
rules should be used by women and girls. Women’s 
niles have been developed for women by women. Wo- 
men and girls all over the country have participated in 
nile changes, making the game better suited to girls. 
These changes have been suggested by women and 
girls, tried out by them, accepted by them, and changed 
again by them if improvement was still needed. Ever 
since the first rule change, when a women’s school mis- 
interpreted the meaning of the dotted lines on Dr. 
Naismith’s diagram of the basketball court and thus 
unwittingly initiated the three-court game for women, 
women have been making the rules more adaptable and 
more suitable for women and girls. Women’s basketball 
isa woman’s game. It is their own game; they made it 
and developed it for themselves. It is not something 
they borrowed from the boys because they could not 
think of one of their own. Basketball is a popular game 
with both men and women. Both the men’s and wo- 
men’s games originated from the same idea, but both 
have evolved beyond any recognition to the peach- 
basket mass game Dr. Naismith first conceived, and 
neither are they very similar to each other. 

This difference between the men’s and women’s 
games is good because it helps to eliminate the tempta- 
tion to compete with the men, a competition that the 
women invariably lose, be they expert or in the dub 
dass. The inability to excel against men in a game 
sich as basketball is a frustrating experience for girls. 
This danger is diminished by the lack of similarity be- 
tween the rules of the two games. In many other sports 
awoman may compete upon a more nearly equal basis 
with a man, but not in basketball. Her anatomical struc- 
lure says no; her physiological functions say no; and 
her psyche says no. Women are more emotional than 
men, perhaps more inclined to hysteria, and thus would 
lake such inevitable defeats more seriously than would 
men when pitted against a superior foe. There is no 
need for women to subject themselves to such sure dis- 
appointment when they can play a better and more 
skilled game against their own sex, with teams of com- 
parable ability against whom there is at least a fifty- 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
RACING TRUNK 


Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Will Not Turn Down. . . 
Meets Official Requirements 
49 Black $24.00 Doz. 


DIVING TRUNK 
Satin Elastic 
57 Royal . . $27.00 Doz. 


SWIM - FINS 
Put A New Kick in Swimming 


Great Fun Less Effort 
Amazing Speed 
Help Experts and Beginners 
$8.65 A Pair 


INDOOR POOL SUITS 
CAPS KICKA BOARDS NOSE CLIPS 
SWIM-FINS POOL THERMOMETERS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 
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Add 
FIVE 
STAR 


to your 


Track and Physical Ed. Work 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scoring each 
individual in the five Track & Field Events. 1 to 100 
points in each event, total of the five events is his 
FIVE STAR score. 

FEATURES . . . early season and post-season track squad 
field day . . . achievement record . . . track squad 
morale builder . . uncovers latent ability . . . intra 
squad, team and group competition . . . flexible enough 
to meet physical education programs and the exponent 
factor of age, height and weight . . . fun for all. 

A complete game in itself. 
Full Instructions with each order for score cards. 


100 Cards, $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 


Promptly Sent, Postpaid. A 10% Discount Allowed on Orders 
Accompanied by Cash. 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 


‘exercise program is that the amount of exercise take 
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fifty chance of success. Success in the form of winnj 
occasional games is important psychologically, 

Socially, the women’s game of basketball may ) 
used occasionally by a team of men versus a team ¢ 
women purely for fun and recreation. In that type of 
situation, the game is just for a lark and no one care 
who wins. The men are handicapped by an unfamij. 
arity with the women’s rules which will somewhy 
compensate for the women’s physical handicap. In One 
instance a church group played a basketball game, th 
men against the women, and had a hilarious time. Bo 
the men and girls were only slightly better than th 
dub class. In spite of this and the fact that they wer 
playing women’s rules, the girls could hardly get thei 
hands on the ball, and when they did succeed in obtaip. 
ing the ball, they could not get it to the basket past the 
men’s long arms. But they were playing for fun and tha 
was what they got out of it. No one cared about the 
obvious outcome. 

Perhaps this will help to answer the many queries 
as to why women should play basketball by women; 
rules. The physical reasons are the first ones to come 
to mind, but the psychological ones are equally im. 
portant. What better reason for using women’s rules 
is there than that basketball is a women’s game de. 
veloped by women for women to play? o 
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Sound Conditioning 
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these principles. It is the purpose of this essay 
to suggest, very briefly, certain principles which m- 
derlie the philosophy of a functioning program of con- 
ditioning exercises. 

The first basic principle to guide the selection of 
activities is that the development of strength is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the activity, whereas e:- 
durance evolves from the duration of the movement 
Strength and endurance can be accomplished only by 
taxing muscles to the limit. This can be done by de 
manding each day more power than on the preceding 
day, always with due regard for the laws of physiolog 
cal and psychological fatigue. 

The second principle to bear in mind is that the 
general effects of exercise are induced through the a- 
tivity of five main muscle groups. These groups att 
the flexors and extensors of the thigh, back and ab 
dominal muscles, and shoulder-girdle muscles, including 
the arms. The general effect is not well obtained if ont 
group alone is favored. 


The third principle suggests that an exercise whidi 
involves movements of several parts of the body is mort 
economical of time and induces a more widespread 
effect in a given time than does a movement involving 
only a relatively few muscle groups. 

The fourth principle to be considered in planning at 


must be sufficient to produce the general effects of e& 
ercise and should place real demands on the circulatory, 
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atory, and heart regulatory mechanisms. Physi- 
logists have made a distinction between moderate, 
hard, and maximal rates of work. In moderate work 
oxygen is required at a rate of up to three times the 
basal metabolic rate; hard work requires from three 
to eight times the energy used at rest; maximal work 
is carried on at a rate requiring more than eight times 
the resting oxygen consumption. It is only when ex- 
ercise is performed at a rate corresponding to maximal 
work that these demands are made of the cardiorespira- 
tory systems. 

A fifth well known, but disregarded, principle recog- 
nizes that, although not all persons aspire to be athletes, 
the nearer their training and body efficiency approach 
that of the athlete, the better will the internal environ- 
ment be able to cope with the exigencies of exercise and 
prolonged labor. 

The sixth and by no means least significant principle 
dictates that the exercise program be adapted to the 
present capacity of the group and progress therefrom. 
In this connection it should be borne in mind that there 
are two stages of the temporal aspect of physical con- 
ditioning. The first is the development stage character- 
ized by a rather rapid improvement in condition, The 
second or maintenance stage is marked by a more 
gradual improvement. The improvements in body effi- 
ciency associated with the first stage require approxi- 
‘mately six weeks to reach their maximum and, in- 
ferentially, rapid progression should be maintained over 
this period of time. 

In conclusion it is suggested that if a program of 
conditioning exercises, based on such principles as those 
suggested here, is incorporated into all levels of the 
present school physical fitness program, a generation 
of youths will leave the schools with well developed 
muscles, good posture, and efficiently functioning body 
mechanisms. If and when such a condition exists, elab- 
orate programs of individual and restricted physical ac- 
tivities will be rendered surplus and will exist only 
for the benefit of the crippled and congenitally handi- 
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Hawaii's Schools 
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the reasons for its inclusion in the curriculum, the 
Venereal Disease Control Officer, the Director of 
Health Education of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion,’ and the health educator traveled to the several 
islands of the Territory and talked with the staffs of 
practically all the intermediate and senior high schools. 
It was possible to observe from these meetings that 
teachers were receptive to the program. But since there 
Sa diversity in school setups and curricula in Hawaii, 
it was necessary to assist each school in developing a 
plan suitable to its particular program. In addition to 
direct work with individual school staffs, in-service 


teachers in the science and health fields on the island of 


1W. Tate Robinson. 
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CHARGE 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale of 
individual bars of fine toilet soap and vulcanized 
fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in the 
dressing room adjacent to the swimming pool or 
shower and yields a nice profit to you at the 
same time. 


For over 18 years continuously in every school 
of the Detroit Board of Education, every. facility 
of the Detroit Department of Recreation, all the 
Y.M.C.A.’s and public outdoor swimming pools, 
and most Universities, High Schools and Y.M. 
CA.’s, throughout the country. 


A trial will convince you that these machines 
serve a long felt want. 


KLING NOVELTY COMPANY 
Box 2, College Park Station Detroit 21, Michigan 


“ABC’s of Public 
Relations For Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
.a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 

How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 

No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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for Health and Physical Education 
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700 Riverside Drive 


New York 31, N. Y. 


Physical Education Programs Need 


AERIAL TENNIS-DART 


A fast, fascinating game. Provides perfect, 
co-ordinated physicalexercise. Stimulates 
mental alertness. An ideal, inexpensive 
addition that keys-up every high school, 
college or university Physical Educational 
program. Accommodates a maximum num- 
ber of students. Suited to girls and boys. 

Write today, to your athletic equipment 
supplier for complete information, or to— 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS COMPANY 
Makers of Aerial Tennis--Dart and Feather-Ball 
207 Westport Road KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 
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Oahu were given additional assistance at a three-hog 
conference at a Honolulu health center. Intern teacher 
enrolled in the Teachers College of the local University 
were also apprised of the problem and the propogg 
educational program. 

The acquisition of a more extensive background 
venereal disease by the health educator, individy 
staff education, and the development of tentative clay. 
room materials ran concurrently during the first ye 
of the program. Among the preliminary materials & 
veloped was a Teacher’s Kit of Venereal Disease By, 
cation, which included posters, pamphlets and mime. 
graphed questions and answers on venereal diseases, , 
suggested plan of action, radio talks for use over schog 
public address systems, and synopses of transcriptions 
and films. One such kit was assembled and sent 
each of the 31 secondary schools which participated jp 
the program during the first year. To stimulate furthe 
educational interest, several exhibits were set up fy 
teachers’ meetings and institutes. 

Among the visual aids made available for school yy 
were the films, “Know For Sure” (revised), “Fight 
Syphilis” (both the long and the short versions), “With 
These Weapons,” “Health Is A Victory,” a localy 
revised edition of “Let’s Open Our Eyes,” “Magi 
Bullets,” and “To The People of the United States’ 
Selected kodachrome clinical slides and a set of slides 
to accompany the American Social Hygiene Associa. 
tion’s manual, Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases 
were provided for school use. 

Several intermediate and senior high schools wer 
used as testing grounds for these materials. At th 
end of the first year, a second survey, designed to ind 
cate student and teacher reactions, was made. Sy. 
gestions were carefully noted and many were include 
when more permanent instructional materials wer 
prepared. 

It was the consensus of people using the materd 
that no one available pamphlet was entirely satisfactoy 
for classroom purposes and at the request of teacher 
the decision was made to develop special booklets for 
student and teacher use. As a result of this decision 
the publications, VD Information for High School Ste 


in othe: 


the tea 


6. H 
throug! 


Service 

personne 
Name 
were su 
Colleg 
educatio 
students 
educatio 
their m: 


dents and The Story of VD for intermediate schol 
use, and a VD Manual for Teachers were developet! 
These included basic information concerning the t 
nereal diseases, particularly as it was related to tit 
problem in Hawaii. Before going to press, the mé 
terial was checked by a number of doctors for scienti 
accuracy and in a number of classrooms for edut 
tional value. 


Sufficient copies of these materials were producti 


and made available by the Board of Health for all th 
public secondary schools of the Territory. Request 
were later received to supply sufficient copies for thef 
use to 21 of the private secondary schools, includit 
all of the Catholic schools in the Territory. 

In the development of a venereal disease educatiot 
program over the past two years, Hawaii has been abt 

2 For a more complete description of these, see editor’s 00 


on “An Answer To A Challenge,” by June Johnson, Journal 
Social Hygiene, December, 1944, p. 553. 
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upon the best the mainland has had to offer 
} 4 has adapted materials and methods to its own 
eacher; ve It has been favorably received by school peo- 

i and community leaders, and what is more im- 
youth has indicated that venereal disease in- 
gruction should be an essential part of the curriculum. 
und iy This program will significantly advance community 


to build 


education concerning disease. «» 
St year 

de. 

se Bis Health Problems 

mimep. 


(Continued from Page 153) 


r schoq| | in other words, be cooperation and integration of effort 
riptions | among all fields of study and among the teachers in 
sent ty | those fields of study. 
: 3, Health education occurs through the very atmos- 
further F phere of healthfulness in the school and its program— 
Up for health services, safe and sanitary environment, and 
the hygienic arrangement of the school day. 
4, Health education is most effectively influenced 
“Fight through the example of the health, and health-habits of 
With the teachers themselves. 


— 5. It must be taught through the home. 
Saas 6. Health must reach into the lives of the pupils 


of slides through the facilities of the whole community, includ- 
ing its health, civic, and social agencies. 


A ssocia- 
Viseasy 4 Health education workshops are now being discussed 
‘fsa means to further health education in Kansas. «» 
Is were 
At the 
to ind 
“ 
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~—— (Continued from Page 174) 


Service Command, Atlanta, furnished names of reconditioning 
materid goetsonnel in Georgia. 
teil Names of present members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in Georgia 
STACION vere supplied by the Executive Secretary. 
teaches f College directors of departments of health and physical 
clets for feducation were urged to solicit membership from their major 
Jecision puudents. It is gratifying to note that four Georgia teacher- 
education institutions achieved 100 per cent membership among 
ool 
. echil heir major students. A master list of names was compiled 
> SchO® fiom the above data. An invitation to affiliate and applica- 
eloped! tion blanks were sent to each prospective member in Septem- 
the ve fer, January, and April. 
| to the The State Department of Education has for a number of 
the a years carried The Journal of Health and Physical Education on 
suggested state magazine list. School administrators 
scientiit Bere informed of this fact, and also that the State Department 
 educt would pay a percentage of the cost of the subscription. 
The state chairmen of the N.S.W.A. and the Nutrition Sec- 
rodueel of the A.A.H.P.E.R. contributed materially by encour- 
| the ging membership in the National. 
r al Whatever success was achieved in Georgia was due in a 
Requesifiarge measure to the unparalled cooperative and persistent ef- 
‘or thefts of a group of interested individuals who were untir- 
acluding ng in their desire to serve their profession. The Georgia 
sociation campaign for 1945-46 is well under way and we 
ope to report a new high in memberships next June—Thomas 
» McDonough, Emory University, Georgia, chairman. 


Louisiana 
‘or’s noi 10 secure more memberships in the A.A.H.P.E.R. the fol- 
ournal @PWing means were used. 


ication 
een abli 
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Individual Gymnastics 


A HANDBOOK OF CORRECTIVE AND 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS 


By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 


Revised and Edited by 
HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Russell Sage College, Trey, N. Y. 


Fifth edition 


12mo, 253 pages, illustrated with 115 engravings, 
Cloth, $2.75 


This new edition fills a present urgent need. It has 
been brought fully up to date and many new illustra- 
tions have been added. It is comprehensive, well-bal- 
anced and timely and pays special attention to problems 
of the feet and the analysis of scoliosis. It adds to the 
educational and scientific advances in corrective physi- 
cal education without disturbing the fundamental con- 
tributions of the earlier editions. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Washington Square 


Crofts bocks on 
PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 
A Textbook in Kinesiology—M. G. Scott 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Voltmer and Esslinger 


DANCE: A Creative Art Experience—M. N. H’Doubler 


THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—G. M. Baker 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


PLAY GYMNASTICS—McClow and Anderson 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Horsemanship Training Course. Pack Trips. Camp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
Mechanics. Dance, Drama, Art, Music, Stage Production. 


Address: PORTIA J. MANSFIELD 


216 East 70th St. New York 21, N. Y. RE 4 3562 


Subscribe NOW to 
THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60c 
Order through the 


PHI DELTA Pi MAGAZINE AGENCY 
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ou Coach... 
HANDICRAFTS? 


It will be most important that you can in this 
post-war era. Schools and other organizations 
are turning to crafts as an adjunct to P. E. 


We have everything you will need from beginning books 
and designs to advanced projects including 
all equipment and supplies. 


/ SEND CARD TO DEPT. H2 


Free 


‘EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS“ 
DENVER 2, COLO 


TRAINING SCHOOL for DANCE 
TEACHERS 


a year ‘round institution conducted in New York by 


DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA 


The Executive Committee of the Louisiana State a... 
tion, in session early in the drive, was asked and samy 
record to promote more memberships. ™ 

Letters urging membership, the first, early -in the a: 
with a second letter as a follow-up after our quota was » Fo 
reached, were sent to the following: heads of ne 
in all colleges, high school instructors, and librarians ; 
state. 

A special report was made by the chairman in 
1945, News Bulletin of the Louisiana State Associatig: Ma 
special flash leaf was added, just before the Bulletiy 
mailed, announcing that Louisiana’s quota was 5 
reached and urging memebrship to go over the top. 1 
Bulletin was sent to all members of the state association yp 
includes college and state teachers, and students, and to a, 
100 high school principals—Vesta Richard Bourgeois. So 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, chairman, — 


Washington 
The State of Washington met her membership quota due 


the fine cooperative effort of all the members in the 
This was accomplished through the following plan, 
< 


The state was first divided into twelve districts with 
chairman for each district. Secondly, each chairmay 
sent a personal letter explaining the purpose of the 
bership drive and asking his full support. In addition ef PAD 
one was sent packets of information from the National ANE 


sociation as follows: application for membership, “Bij, 


Rights for Childhood and Youth,” “Do You Belong to Yq 
National Association?” “Highlights and Implications of 
National War and Peace Fitness Conference,” “Suggs 
Hints on Membership Promotion,’ “Types of Member 
Appeals,” and “A Fight for Professional Status,” 

The first two items were sent in large enough qy 
so that each possible member might have a copy. 

A follow-up letter was sent to the membership dy 
man in each district, giving a condensation of the informb 
sent out by the National Association. This letter was % 
published in the State News Letter, togetuer with a list ¢ 
the membership chairmen and their addresses. 

We stressed the importance of a combined membeni 
and the value of the Journal and the Research Quarterly 
the individual member.—L. O. Wiggins, Highline High Sey 
Seahurst, chairman. 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. wnless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case, 


New Books -- - 


Oral Health. H. Shirley Dwyer. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., Washington Square, 1945. 123 pages, $1.25. 

This small volume is intended to supplement the nurses’ store 
of medical knowledge with certain essential information con- 
cerning mouth hygiene. The book discusses causes of dental 
decay, prevention in dentistry, protective dentistry, common 
mouth diseases, and the public health nurse in a dental program. 
Howell’s Textbook of Physiology. John F. Fulton, ed. 15th 

edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington 

Square, 1946. 1246 pages, $8.00. 

In this revision of Howell’s textbook the authors have found 
it necessary to prepare many new chapters and to rewrite 
others entirely. In preparing the book they have attempted 
to present facts and theories simply and lucidly and to make a 
judicious selection of material. 


Health Guides and Guards. Francis P. Wall and Louis D. 
Zeidberg. 3rd edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, 1946. 381 pages. 

Here the authors have attempted to present the principles of 
hygiene in concise and practical form. Popular fallacies have 
been corrected and accepted facts of health explained. Two new 
sections have been added, one on physical rehabilitation of the 
sick and injured, and the other on deformities of the jaws and 
teeth. 


Modified Activities in Physical Education. Doreen Foote. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 207 Fourth Avenue, 1945. 
96 pages, $2.00. . 

This is a handbook of games, procedures, classification, and 
organization for pupils in junior and senior high school who 
cannot participate in the regular physical education activities. 


Better Living. Compiled by G. Marian Young. New York: 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1945. 129 pages, $1.00. 
This is a collection of short items in experimental book form 

on practical suggestions as to how low-income families can 

improve their standard of living. The purpose of the experi- 
mental edition is to get the reaction of teachers and others who 
might ultimately want to use the book. 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools. Mary Louise 
Curtiss and Adelaide B. Curtiss. Milwaukee, Wisc.: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1945. 278 pages, $2.75 ($2.20 for five or more 
copies). 

In this book the authors offer the classroom teacher as a 
course of study suggested graded programs which have been 
developed and tested for several years in the Cleveland Schools. 


Government in Public Health. Harry S. Mustard. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 41 East 
57th Street, 1945. 197 pages, $1.50. 

This is one of the studies of the New York Academy of 
Medicine Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order. It 
tells the story of the development of public health service in the 
United States from social and governmental standpoints rather 
than from the technical side. The author describes the origin 
of public health activity as a local responsibility, increasing 
governmental interest, and the trend toward greater federal 
assistance and indirect control. Finally, he analyzes the effect 
of this trend. 


VD Manual for Teachers. Samuel D. Allison and June 
Johnson in collaboration with W. Tate Robinson and Elmer 
J. Anderson. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 
19th Street, 1946. 149 pages, $2.00. 

This small volume is a manual, to aid in building the best 
possible program of YD education for the secondary schools. 
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50c. 


It includes a survey of the work now being done by the ws 
in this field, with detailed descriptions of the programs \ 
followed. 

The Story Behind Great Medical Discoveries. Elizabeth » 
Montgomery. New York: Robert M. McBride & ( 
East 16th Street, 1945. 242 pages, $2.00. ; 
This is a series of dramatic stories of the great heroy 

medicine and their discoveries in their attempts to als 

pain, keep us healthy, and prolong life. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Planning for Recreation Areas and Facilities in Smalj 
and Cities. .J. Lee Brown, Recreation Division, Office off, 
munity War Services, Federal Security Agency. Superiny 
ent of Documents. 51 pages, 20c. (Suggestions primarily 
smaller commufiities on‘ planning for community recregy 
facilities. 

Pineville High Meets the Challenge. Dorothy C. Ste 
Published jointly by the University of Florida Sloan Py 
in Applied Economics, Florida State Board of Health 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health Association. Copies 
obtained from the Florida Tuberculosis and Health Assoc 
Jacksonville, Florida. 54 pages, free. (Story of the effers 
hookworm and ways of treating and preventing the dy 
Note: a mimeographed guide for using the pamphlet ag 
panies the latter.) 

Making Health Visible. Cleveland Health Museum, 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 32 pages, 25c. (A hig 
of the Museum, present status, description of exhibit, 
future aims.) 

We Can Have Better Schools. Maxwell S. Stewart. } 
phlet 112, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller}; 
New York City 20. 32 pages, 10c. (Results of round tak 
cussions on deficiencies in our schools revealed by the wr 
constructive suggestions for formulating realistic, educa 
policies. ) 

The Home Town Job. National Committee on Serv 
Veterans. National Social Work Council, 1790 Broadway 
York City 19. 30 pages, 10c. (A report on the presenté 
of community services for veterans. 

Nutrition in Review. Report of the New York State 
Legislative Committee on Nutrition. Legislative Documtt 
49. Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, State 
Albany, N. Y. 191 pages, free. 

Developing Human Resources. Maurice J. Thomas. Rit 
ter Public Schools, Rochester, Minnesota. 140 pages, 
(Report on practices, problems, philosophy, and plans ft 
future in public school education in Rochester.) 

Poliomyelitis. National Foundation for Infantile P 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City 5. 16 pages, fre 
source book for high school students; see also Teacher's 

Teacher’s Guide in the Use of a High School Unit on 
myelitis. National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, I 
Broadway, New York City 5. 32 pages, free. (See also 
Book for High School Students.) 

Trends in Postwar Adult Education. Special issue & 
Adult Education Journal. American Association for Adult 
cation, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 27. 22 


Official NCAA Swimming Guide, 1946. Edited 
Comdr. John Miller. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 Wet 
Street, New York City 18. 189 pages, 50c. (With officid 
for swimming, fancy diving, and water polo.) 

Official NCAA Wrestling Guide, 1945-46. Editedly 
Clapp. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New 
City 18. 125 pages, 50c. (With official rules.) 
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